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in  JBrasilien,  aufbefehl  Seiner  Majestilt  Maximilian 
Joseph  L  Konigs  von  Baierny  in  der  Jahren  1817,  bis 
1820,  gemacht  und  beschrieben  von  Dr  von  Spix  und 
Dr  von  Martins,  Drei  Theile.  4to.  Pp.  1388. 
(  Travels  in  Brazil^  accomplished  at  the  command  of  his 
Majesty  Maximilian  Joseph  King  of  Bavaria^  in 
the  Years  1817  till  1820.  By  Dr  von  Spix  and  Dr 
von  Martins.  Three  Parts.  4to.  Pp.  1388.) 
Milnchen :  By  the  Author.  Leipzig ;  Fleischer. 
1823,  1828,  and  1831. 

The  young  state  of  Brazil  is  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  British  public,  not  only  as  promising,  both  in  virtue 
of  its  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  and  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  riches,  to  become  in  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  mer¬ 
cantile  nations,  but  as  having,  by  its  separation  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  materially  affected  the  nature  and  importance  of 
our  relations  with  that  country.  We  are  reminded  cla¬ 
morously  by  those  who  would  still  adhere  to  the  Meth¬ 
uen  treaty,  that  Portugal  may  seek  to  revenge  herself  by 
imposing  restraints  upon  our  commerce.  It  is  true,  that 
these  politicians  overtook  one  important  fact  when  they 
attempt  to  move  us  by  such  an  argument — that  British 
wealth,  activity,  and  entei*prise,  have  brought  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Douro,  the  centre  of  Portuguese  iiidustry 
and  trade,  virtually  into  the  possession  of  British  sub¬ 
jects,  Let  treaties  stand  or  fall,  experience  tells  us  that 
these  vain  parchments,  under  such  a  government  as  that 
of  Miguel,  are  slender  guarantees  of  faith  and  justice. 
But  when  the  half  of  a  nation  feels  that  its  commerce 
can  only  be  kept  alive  by  the  medium  of  our  capital 
poured  into  its  channels,  we  command  its  commerce  in 
defiance  even  of  a  despotic  ruler.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  to  this  fact  that  we  wish  to  direct  our  readers*  at¬ 
tention,  as  to  one  of  still  greater  weight — ;-that  Portugal 
docs  not  now  afford  us  the  market  that  she  formerly  did. 
Portuguese  commerce  was  valuable  so  long  as  that  coun¬ 
try  was  the  depot  of  Brazilian  produce ;  now  that  we 
trade  directly  with  Brazil  as  an  indepertdent  state,  the 
wealth,  and  consequently  the  field  for  mercantile  profit, 
afforded  by  the  mother  country,  is  diminished  a  hundred 
fold.  i 

This  consideration  alone  might  have  tempted  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  concluding  Part  of 
the  most  extensive  and  instructive  travels  in  Brazil  that 
have  yet  been  offered  to  the  public,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  precis  of  what  is  known  respecting  that  coiiii- 
more  lengthy  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  venturing 
upon.  But  when  we  consider  the  novelty  and  interest 
which  its  luxuriant  natural  productions,  the  gigantic  cha- 
>^cter  of  its  streams,  mountains,  and  forests,  and  the  wild 
character  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  must  possess  even  for 
the  general  reader,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

In  the  present  number  of  our  Journal,  therefore,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  which  are  to  follow,  we  shall  endea- 
^’our  to  present  a  view  of  the  geography,  statistics,  moral 
Hnd  physical,  and  organization  of  the  empire  of  Brazil. 
As  the  chief  source  whence  we  derive  our  information  Is 


the  work  now  before  us,  we  will  take  the  country  as  it 
existed  during  the  visit  of  its  authors.  Their  departure 
took  place  about  the  time  that  the  attempt  of  the  Lisbon 
Cortes  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the  colony  to  the  mother 
country,  by  parcelling  it  out  into  a  number  of  provincial 
governments,  each  directly  accountable  to  themselves, 
excited  that  universal  discontent  which  led  first  to  th^ 
ejection  of  the  Portuguese  troops  from  the  Brazilian  ter¬ 
ritory,  then  to  the  ‘ promulgation  of  a  constitution,  and 
filially  to  the  proclamation  of  the  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of'  Brazil.  If*  we  succeed  in  conveying  a  cor¬ 
rect  picture  of  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  country 
at  the  time  it  achieved  its  independence,  the  reader  will 
find  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  making  allowance 
for  the  few  and  unimportant  modifications  of  its  social 
system  which  have  since  been  introduced. 

It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  in  regard  to  its 
physical  geography,  less  is  known  with  certainty  of 
Brazil,  than  of  any  country  which  has  attained  to  the 
same  extent  of  population,  and  advanced  state  of  civil 
government.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  English  .maps. .  The  former  are  for  the 
most,  part  laid  down  by  landsmen,  who,  regarding  the 
seacoast  merely  as  the  #  extreme :  boundary  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  bestowed  comparatively. little  care  upon  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  niceties  of  its  conformation  and  position.  Even 
in  what  relates  to  the  interior,  *  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  very  exact  guides.  .The  situation  of  very  few 
places  has  been  ascertained  by  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions.  The  authorities  relied  upon  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  statement  of  travellers  or  settlers,  regarding  the 
points  of  the' compass  followed,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
travelling  from  one  place'  to  another.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  how  vague  and  inaccurate  the  determination 
of  situations  by  so  rude  a  method  must  be.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  is  increased*  by  the  circumstance  that  the  inform¬ 
ants  are,  in  many  cases,  Indians,  and  here  the  possibility 
of  misapprehension  must .  enter  into  our  calculation. 
The  consequence- is,  that  there  is  sc^arcely  one  locality  in 
the  interior,  upon,  which  the  Portuguese  authorities  are 
agreed;  that  the  rivers  as  laid  down  cross  and  re-cross^ 
each  othe&*s  channels  in  inextricable  confusion.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  frontiers,  where  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  territories  unite,  the  matter  is  still  worse ;  for  hero 
we  have  downright  lying — on  both  sides,  but  particularly 
on  the  latter-^in  order  to  secui'e,  as  far  as  possible,  a  wide 
boundary  line.  >  ^  . 

The  English  maps,  from  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
coast  is  almost  exclusively  derived,  are  worthy  of  more 
confidence.  They  are  the  results  of  careful  observation, 
and  the  criticisms  of  every  successive  voyager  upon  the 
determinatioins  of  his  predecessor.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  even  in  these  charts  we  encounter  very 
conti’adictory  statements  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
different  places ;  and  even  if  they  were  agreed,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reconciling  to  their  coast  the  Portuguese  deli¬ 
neations  of  the  interior,  Itavesa  wide  field  for  conjecture. 
To  increase  the  difficulty,  some  Preuch  chai’ts  have  lately 
been  publiahed,  purporting  to  be  the  results  of  an  exp^i- 
tion  specially  appointed  for  examining  the  coasts  of  Braril. 
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These  differ  widely  from  all  earlier  charts,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  from  the  British.  This  difference  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  relative  situation  of  pLaces,  as  in  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  which,  according  to  these  new  observations, 
runs  parallel  to,  but  considerably  within  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  assumed.  Thus  uncertain  is  the  geography 
of  Brazil,  both  in  what  regards  its  bounding  lines,  and 
internal  divisions. 

Unsatisfactory,  however,  as  these  results  must  natu¬ 
rally  be  for  the  man  of  science  or  the  statesman,  we  think 
we  shall  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  materials  col¬ 
lected  by  Drs  Spix  and  Martins,  and  projected  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  latter  by  Captain  Weiss,  in  his 
interesting  map  of  South  America,  to  give  our  readers  a 
sufficient  notion  of  the  superficies  and  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  Brazil  for  our  present  purpose.  If  they  will  take 
to  hand  Arrowsmith’s  map  of  South  America,  imperfect, 
and  what  is  worse,  fabulous  as  it  frequently  is,  they  will 
find  it  of  considerable  use  in  completing  the  picture  we 
now  attempt  to  draw. 

Brazil  extends  in  length  from  the  equator  to  nearly  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  In  breadth  it 
reaches  from  about  the  thirty-fifth  to  about  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  western  longitude.  At  least  one-half  of  its 
frontier,  the  huge  bend  between  the  mouth  of  the  La 
Plata  and  that  of  the  Amazons,  is  washed  by  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  I^a  Plata  form  its  southern  boundary. 
Passing  from  their  head  up  the  Uraguay,  to  the  thirtieth 
degree  of  latitude,  then  following  a  line  wdiich  strikes  the 
Paraguay  at  Nova  Coimbra  in  the  twentieth  degree, 
thence  upwards  to  the  western  sources  of  that  stream, 
down  the  Guapore  till  its  junction  with  the  Mamore,  still 
downwards  along  the  Madeira,  (the  name  of  the  united 
streams,)  till  we  have  reached  half-way  between  their 
union  and  its  embouchure  in  the  Amazons,  next  turning 
due  west  till  we  strike  the  Javary,  descending  that  river 
and  afterwards  the  Amazons  to  the  mouth  of  the  Japura, 
mounting  that  stream  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  crossing 
to  the  Rio  Negro,  and  sailing  down  that  river  and  the 
Amazons,  till  we  reach  the  sea  by  the  northern  channel, 
we  have  gone  over  the  inland  boundaries  of  Brazil. 

A  mountain  range,  the  Serra  do  Mar^  strctclies  along 
the  coast,  from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  tenth  degree  of 
latitude.  Parallel  to  this,  the  Serra  do  Mantiqunra  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  southern  Capitania  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sid,  to  the  Rio  Rrancvtco,  in  the  tenth  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude.  The  Mountains  Itacolumi  (5710  English  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  and  Itambe,  (6900,  )  near  the  centre 
of  this  range,  (in  latitude  19  deg.  to  21  deg.)  are  the 
highest  in  Brazil,  and  this  Serra  may  be  considered  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  country’s  mountain  formation.  Fur¬ 
ther  to  the  westward  runs  a  third  Serra  (do  Ibiapaha,) 
parallel  to  the  other  two,  extending  from  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Parana,  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  water  the 
Capitanias  of  Pernambuco^  Piauhe,  and  Marnnhao,  West¬ 
ward  from  this  to  the  Brazilian  frontiers,  stretches  a  high 
plain,  with  frequent  lakes,  rising  gradually  to  its  centre, 
which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  waters 
which  fall  into  the  La  Plata,  and  the  numerous  parallel 
rivers  which  swell  the  tide  of  the  Amazons.  The  descent 
of  the  streams  running  towards  the  south  is  more  uni¬ 
form  and  abrupt.  The  tributaries  of  the  Amazons  How 
more  gently,  reach  the  valley  of  that  huge  river  by  a  quick 
succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  and  then  fiow  even  more 
equably  than  before.  The  waters  of  the  Sa  ra  do  Man- 
tiqueira  arc  drained  off  on  the  western  side,  by  the  Rio 
Francisco,  running  to  the  north,  and  the  tributaries  of 
the  Parana  running  to  the  south — on  the  eastern  by 
numerous  inferior  streams,  which  fiow  into  the  sea 
through  the  gaps  of  the  Serra  do  Alar, 

The  three  Serras  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  the 
elevated  plains  which  stretch  from  the  third  away  into 
the  interior,  are  all  of  the  primitive  fiu’mation — chiefly 
granite,  gneiss,  and  their  various  modifications.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  this  extensive  country,  geld  and  precious 


stones  are  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The  two 
southern  provinces  are  rich  in  iron  ores  and  magnetic 
iron.  The  valleys  of  the  waters  (>f  the  Paraguay,  as  also 
the  lands  through  which  the  Rio  Francisco  Hows,  and  the 
Capitania  of  Ceara,  to  the  westward  of  Piauhe,  even  to 
their  sources,  yield  rich  stores  of  culinary  salt.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Serra  do  Ibiapaba,  a  sandstone 
formation  rests  upon  the  granite,  which,  in  the  more 
westerly  province  of  Maranhao,  is  covered  with  a  sand, 
stone  breccia,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  The  im¬ 
mense  level  which  extends  on  either  side  of  the  Amazons, 
is  more  difficult  to  examine  for  geological  purposes.  In- 
*  dependent  of  the  unpenetrated  woods  which'  cover  the 
land,  the  stone,  buried  beneath  an  immense  depth  of  sand, 
alluvial  earth,  or  red  clay,  rarely  crops  out.  Mines  are 
unknown  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Amazons.  One 
solitary  quarry  is  found  in  it — near  Para.  The  only 
other  opportunities  afforded  to  the  geologist  of  making 
observations,  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers  during  the  dry 
season.  Only  two  kinds  of  rock  have  yet  been  observed 
in  this  huge  basin— the  Qiiader- sandstone,  and  a  species 
denominated  by  some  geologists  Keuper-sandstone,  whicli 
seems  to  belong  to  the  variegated  formation.  Neither 
coal,  culinary  salt,  nor  limestone,  appear  in  this  district. 

It  folloTV’s,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
surface  of  Brazil  is  extremely  varied.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Amazons  an  overpowering  fertility  prevails,  which 
seems  to  <lefy  the  power  of  man  to  subdue  it  to  his  pur¬ 
poses.  The  immense  quantity  of  water,  and  the  heat 
consequent  upon  a  low  situation  in  the  near  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  equator,  intensify  the  principle  of  vegetation, 
and  give  birth  to  the  most  gigantic  and  overcrowded 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  The  same  holds  of  the  whole 
line  of  seacoast  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Francisco.  A 
curious  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alaranhao.  The  numerous  springs,  or  the  reflux  of  the 
tide  waters,  have  by  degrees  washed  away  the  earth  in 
many  places,  while  the  thickly  matted  roots  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  remain  firmly  intertwined,  and  continue 
to  vegetate  on  the  surface.  The  traveller  fancies  he  sees 
a  meadow  before  him,  and  is  only  rendered  aware  of  his 
precarious  situation  by  the  trembling  of  the  surface,  or 
perhaps  by  the  apparition  of  a  Cayman’s  huge  jaws  thrust 
up  before  him.  Along  the  coast  to  the  southw'ard  of 
Rio  Francisco  the  hills  rise  more  immediately  from  the 
coast.  But  the  narrowness  of  the  valleys  through  which 
the  rivers  find  access  to  the  sea,  by  reverberating  the  sun’s 
rays,  seems  to  heighten  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 
As  we  ascend  to  the  interior,  the  w  oods  assume  a  more 
adust  character,  and  at  last  give  place  to  treeless  jdains, 
sometimes  of  immense  extent,  as  in  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  S,  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  same 
elevation  which  yields  us  in  the  south  luxuriant  meadows 
gay  with  riowei*s,  offers,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
centre  Serra,  dry  and  sandy  deserts.  The  high  inland 
plain  we  know  to  be  covered  in  many  places  with  lakes 
and  morasses.  Its  name  (Matto  Grosso)  leads  to  the  in¬ 
ference  that  it  is  well  wooded.  The  woody  regions  are 
termed  by  the  Brazilians  mattos,  the  pasture  lands  cam- 
pos,  the  deserts  High  above  them  all  tower  the 

naked  granitic  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
far  above  the  rest  the  giant  Itambe. 

Brazil  is  not  less  prolific  in  animal  than  in  vegetable 
life.  Fish  fit  for  the  food  of  man  swarm  in  its  waiters:, 
and  among  them  the  ravenous  piranha,  and  the  yet  mo^ 
ravenous  cayman.  Lizards  of  enormous  size,  arinadil- 
loes,  snakes,  poisonous  or  fangless,  glide  or  crawl  through 
the  woods.  The  jaguar  and  the  ounce  prowl  about  far 
prey.  The  sloth  looks  like  some  remnant  of  tliat  crea¬ 
tion  whose  relics  w  e  daily  turn  up,  astonished  and  help¬ 
less  in  a  new  world.  Birds  of  dazzling  beauty  hover 
and  flit  on  all  sides.  The  parroquets  chatter  eternallN» 
and  the  howding  ape  fills  the  midnight  forest  with  myste¬ 
rious  sounds. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  climate— varying  as  the  mood  of  'VO- 
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man,  but  bright  and  caressing  as  her  beauty.  In  the  low  j 
lands  it  is  sultry,  except  when  relieved  by  the  sea-breezes. 
As  we  ascend,  it  becomes  more  kindly  to  the  human  frame. 
The  stars  glow  through  a  purer  air  with  a  brilliancy  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  more  tempered  lands  can  have  no 
conception.  The  colours  of  birds  and  flowers  are  height¬ 
ened  till  it  becomes  a  luxury  merely  to  gaze  on  them. 
But  to  compensate  for  these  advantages,  the  land  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  long  and  cheerless  domination  of  the  rainy 
season.  Its  thunder-storms  too  are  awful,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazons  almost  incessant.  It  is  there, 
indeed,  that  the  power  of  the  elements  may  be  witnessed 
in  all  its  grandeur.  The  huge  mass  of  waters,  like  an 
ocean  rolling  down,  sweeps  all  before  it— carrying  to  the 
main  tributary  islands  with  their  giant  trees  and  savage 
inhabitants.  The  pororoca  rushes  roaring  up  the  channel 
as  if  the  wild  sea  were  seeking  to  reascend  to  the  sources  of 
the  river.  Thunder  that  makes  the  tall  trees  to  shiver,  and 
the  solid  earth  to  quake,  bursts  co-instantaneous  with 
the  lightning’s  blaze,  and  the  wanderer  feels  at  once 
deafened,  blinded,  and  thrilled  with  the  electric  shock. 
Even  in  the  calmest  day  man  shrinks  to  a  mere  pigmy 
size  amid  that  region’s  colossal  forms  of  inanimate  nature, 
and  tremendous  strength  of  the  animal  creation.  But 
when  he  sees  the  objects  that  have  overcrowed  his  spirits, 
themselves  torn  and  scattered  for  the  sport  of  the  wild 
elements,  he  feels  a  foretaste  of  annihilation. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  notion 
of  the  land.  Next  week  we  will  essay  the  portraiture  of 
its  inhabitants. 


On  the  alleged  Decline  of  Science  in  England.  By  a 
Foreigner.  London.  T.  and  T.  Boosey.  1831. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers,  that 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr  Babbage  took  up  his 
lamentation  over  the  decline  of  science  in  England.  Dr 
Brewster  next  overflowed  with  weeping  and  wailing  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Pleased  with  the  note,  Sir  James 
South  made  his  trumpet  re-echo  it.  And,  lastly.  Dr 
Brew'ster  has  again  returned  to  the  charge  in  his  Life 
of  Newton.  It  was  awful  and  alarming  to  hear  so  many 
men,  of  no  mean  name  in  science,  agreed,  that  in  the 
higher  branches  of  human  knowledge  this  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  was  rapidly  retrograding.  We  began  to  feel  the  pes¬ 
tilential  blasts  of  dulness  and  ignorance  creeping  over 
and  enervating  our  frames.  We  began  to  fear  that  the 
star  of  England’s  intellectual  ascendency  had  set  for  ever,  j 
It  is  true  that  indications  of  character  did  peep  through  j 
these  complaints,  which  tended  materially  to  set  our 
minds  at  rest ;  and  we  fear  that  we  were  from  time  to 
time  irreverent  enough  to  hint  as  much.  It  did  appear  to  | 
us  that  much  of  the  bitterness  of  these  Jeremiads  proceeded 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  authors,  that  in  sundry 
cabals  and  party  intrigues  in  the  Royal  and  other  socie¬ 
ties  they  were  left  in  a  minority.  It  was  apparent  to 
any  one  possessed  of  half  an  eye,  that  under  the  term 
science  they  understood  merely  the  higher  mathematics, 
at  the  most  with  the  addition  of  chemistry,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  other  intellectual  pursuits.  It  was  also 
pretty  evident,  that  in  their  clamour  against  different 
scientific  bodies,  they  looked  more  to  the  external  form 
uf  their  organization,  than  to  the  results  of  their  labours, 
ye  say  nothing  of  a  childish  hankering  after  stars  and 
ribbons,  of  which  every  page  was  redolent.  In  short, 
were  from  the  very  first  of  opinion  that  all  this  out¬ 
cry  was  the  overflowing  gall  of  disappointed  intriguers, 
spurred  on  by  the  commingling  excitements  of  narrow- 
uiinded  pedantry,  puerile  vanity,  and  avaricious  self- 
^ccking.  Still,  where  men  of  high  name  in  science  in¬ 
sisted  upon  writing  themselves  (for  they  made  no  claim 
exemption  in  their  own  particular  instances)  down  as  j 
So  many  asses,  it  was  not  for  us  to  contradict  them.  i 
t  is  therefore  with  considerable  pleasure  that  we  find  * 


the  cause  of  our  national  intellect  taken  up  by  one  who 
cannot  be  suspected  of  national  prejudice.  The  words, 

“  by  a  foreigner,”  on  the  titlepage  of  the  pamphlet  now 
before  us,  we  have  occasion  to  know,  are  not  used  as  a 
blind.  The  remarks  are,  in  truth,  from  the  pen  of  an 
eminent  professor  in  a  distinguished  continental  univer* 
sity  ;  and  while  they  astonish  us  by  the  command  which 
they  show  him  to  possess  of  our  language,  they  inspire  us 
at  the  same  time  with  respect  for  his  scientific  attain* 
ments,  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  dazzling  mastery  of 
sarcastic  illustration. 

One  of  the  first  topics  to  which  the  learned  author 
directs  his  attention,  is  the  alleged  want  of  efficient  pa¬ 
tronage  of  scientific  men  in  England. 

“  Sir  Humphry  Davy  complains  of  the  little  interest 
which  noblemen  take  in  science,  and  of  the  necessity 
which  compels  many  persons,  inclined  to  scientific  re¬ 
search,  to  look  for  other  means  of  sustenance ;  but  both 
I  the  evils  of  w'hich  Sir  Humphry  complains,  do  not  belong 
to  England  alone.  Nowhere  noblemen  care  much  for 
science,  and  pecuniary  wants  deter  many  all  over  Europe 
I  from  pursuing  a  scientific  career.  No  great  penetration 
j  is  wanted  to  see  merit  struggling  with  want  and  poverty 
j  in  every  country  in  the  world ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
said,  that  science  has  a  better  chance  in  England  than 
elsewhere,  of  securing  an  honest  independence  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  Dr  Wollaston,  by  his  scientific  exertions,  procu¬ 
red  himself  that  pecuniary  supply,  without  which  the 
greatest  genius  and  the  ignorant  are  alike  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  Now,  I  will  tell  Mr  Babbage,  that  in 
no  country  Dr  Wollaston,  unassisted  by  kingly  favour, 
could  have  been  able  to  earn  by  his  scientific  discoveries, 
that  independence  which  gave  him  the  necessary  leisure 
to  apply  all  his  mental  force  to  the  pursuits  of  science.  I 
know  such  countries  where  the  high-minded  Wollaston 
might  have  been  obliged  to  fawn  and  bow  in  the  ante¬ 
room  of  some  lawyer  in  office,  where  his  discoveries  would 
have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  and  criticism  of 
some  official  underling ;  of  having  his  writings  and  expe¬ 
riments  appreciated  by  those  who  neither  can  conduct  an 
experiment,  nor  weigh  the  force  of  an  argument ;  and, 
after  submitting  to  all  these  indignities— after  having  felt 
the  full  weight  of  the  insolence  of  office,  he  might  have 
had  the  humiliation  to  see  preferred  to  his  just  claims, 
the  unceasing  importunity  and  the  shameless  effrontery 
of  the  impudent  quack,  and  of  the  subservient  sycophant. 
This,  I  will  tell  Mr  Babbage,  is  the  real  state  of  scientific 
men  in  those  countries,  whose  manner  of  managing  scien¬ 
tific  concerns  he  affects  to  rate  so  much  above  that  of  his 
own  country,  and  nisi  cxempla  essent  odiosa^  we  might 
bring  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion  from 
the  scientific  history  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe.” 

He  afterwards  addresses  himself  in  particular  to  the 
characteristic  difference  of  French  and  English  men  of 
science. 

“  The  manner,  certainly,  in  which  mathematics  are 
studied  and  used  in  France  and  in  England  is  entirely 
different,  and  it  does  not  appear  quite  so  evident  in 
which  country  mathematical  science  is  turned  to  a  better 
account. 

Fashion,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevails  in  the  affairs  of 
every  country,  but  it  predominates  chiefly  in  France.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  it  so  happened,  by  the 
exertions  of  D’Alembert,  Clairaut,  Condorcet,  and  others, 
that  of  all  sciences  mathematics  were  the  most  fashion¬ 
able.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution— Condorcet, 
Carnot,  Monge — were  great  mathematicians,  and  contri¬ 
buted  with  all  their  power  alike  to  the  overturn  of  the 
state  and  the  progress  of  mathematics.  With  this  view 
the  Ecole  Norraale  was  founded,  which,  though  of  short 
duration,  was  perhaps  of  more  utility  towards  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  mathematical  knowledge,  than  all  the  universiti^ 
of  Europe  together.  It  was  there  that  La  Place,  La 
Grange,  and  Monge  were  lecturers,  and  men  like  Lacroix 
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among  the  hearers.  The  study  of  classics  having  been  in 
a  great  measure  abolished  by  the  French  Revolution, 
mathematics  were  substituted  in  its  stead ;  and  it  thus 
happened  that  a  number  of  mathematicians,  unusually 
great,  were  scattered  over  the  84>iJ  of  France,  and  every 
one  thought  himself  capable  de  fairs  des  x,  as  they  them¬ 
selves  called  it,  upon  any  given  subject. 

“  But  most  of  these  investigations  were  all  theoretical, 
and  practical  applications  were  foregone  in  almost  every 
instance.  In  France,  it  seemed  a  constant  rule  that,^o 
one  could  usefully  and  practically  apply  mathematical 
science,  unless  he  ascended  first,  not  from  ^  Fuclid's  Ele¬ 
ments,*  for  these  were  long  forgotten,. but  from,  some,  mo¬ 
dern  elementary  book  on  geometry  and  algebra,  to<  the 
summit  of  analytical  science.  Once  arrived  there,  ,he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  descend,  and  take  by  the  way  such 
applications  of  science  as  he  thought  fit ;  but,  accustomed 
to  the  pure  air  and  bright  sky  of  these  higher  regions,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  would  come  down 
to  what  was  considered  of  infinitely  less  value.  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  has  been,  that  the  cal¬ 
culus  has  been  applied  to  the  solutions  of  problems  for 
which  the  Elements  of  Euclid  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient.  No  question  of  optics,  astronomy,  or  mecha¬ 
nics,  could  be  treated' without  calling  in  the  intervention 
of  the  integral  calculus  ;  no  bridge  was  built  without  its 
assistance;  and  even  sometimes  no  two  thermometers 
were  compared  without  some  (pages  of  analysis.  , 

Mechanics,  in  particular,  do  not  seem  accessible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenets^  of  the  French  school,  to  any  man 
not  well  versed  in  sublime  analysis;  and  when  French 
authors  con  descend'^  to  give  some  elementary  notions  on 
that  subject,  it  is  generally  done  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
manner,  that  it  would  appear  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  show  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  illiterate  readers  for 
whom  such  explanations  could  be  useful.  Thus  many 
branches  of  applied  mathematics  became  inaccessible,  and 
.  were  left  unstudied  by  many  who  most  stood  in  need’ of 
them,  and  I  hutiibly  submit  that  this  method  has  had  a 
most  pernicious’ effect' in <  France.  Hence  it  arises  tliat‘ 
'many  have  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  higher 
'branches  of  mathematics — that  a  greater  number  became' 
more  or  less  versed  in  the  fluxionary  calculus— whilst  Uie' 
more  elementary  part  of  mathematics,  which  serves  for' 
every  day’s  use,  which  leads  to  the  most  useful  applica¬ 
tions,  is  far  less  diffused  in  France  than  in  England. 
Tn  the  former  country,  elementary  geometry,  algebra,' 
trigonometry,  are  not  considered  as  important  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  things  fit  for  immediate  application,  but 
only  as  the  necessary  steps  by  which  we  may  arrive  at 
the  higher  departments  of  analytical  science.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  no  one  has  rendered  himself  master  of  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  but  he  thinks  of  turning  his  know¬ 
ledge  to  some  account;  and,  aided  by  that  ingenuity  of 
which  Englishmen  seem  to  possess  a  greater  share  than 
other  nations,  his  scanty  stock  of  information  will  often 
help  him  to  some  useful  discovery,  or  some  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivance,  at  which  the  Frenchman,  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  artillery  of  his  mathematical  learning, 
could  never  arrive.” 

After  expatiating  upon  the  details  of  this  subject,  he 
turns  to  Mr  Babbage's  complaints  of  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  pursued  in  the  English  universities.  We  subjoin 
the  remarks  upon  this  subject  as  just  in  themselves,  and 
at  once  strikingly  indioativq  of  caMtious  modesty,  and  the 
talent  of  dealing  in  home-thrusts,  which  we  have  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  author. 

Mr  Babbage  complains  of  the  system  of  education 
followed  in  the  English  universities.  On  this  we  have 
little  to  say — not  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  a  ready 
assent  to  all  his  assertions  on  this  subject,  but  because  we 
do  not  possess  sufficient  information  about  the  real  state 
of  English  universities.  Most  of  the  English  institutions 
seem  of  so  particular  a  nature,  and  are  so  blended  with 


other  subjects  totally  different  from  what  exists  in  other 
countries,  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  a  foreigner  to  give 
an  opinion  on  matters  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand.  Mr  Babbage  throws  out  some  hints  how 
some  of  the  abuses  of  which  he  complains  might  be 
amended,  and  how  studies  might  he  conducted  in  better 
channels,  but  on  these  we  must  also  abstain  from  decla, 
ling  our  opinion.  But  this  certainly  is  a  principle  firmly 
entertained  on  the  continent, — that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  far  better  promoted  by  having  the  sciences 
taught  in  the  universities  by  first-rate  professors  than  by 
ahy  ’iihiversitariaa  regulations.  In  tliis,  as  in  many 
ierthbr'  things,  the  licst  plan  seems  to  be  to  let  things  take 
tliblr  natural  level',  and  not  interfere  in  every  particular 
with  ‘  legislatory .  provisions.  In  France,  D’ Alembert 
jtUiUy  observed  long  ago,’  tliat  men  like  Euler  and  Clai- 
raut  were 'fit  persons  to  write  elementary  mathematical 
books  ;  •  and' one  of  the  causes  of  the  extent  of  mathema¬ 
tical  and  chemictilknowl  edge  in  France  maybe  traced  to 
the  time  when  La  Place  and  La  Grange  were  professors 
at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Monge  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  Fourcroy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Nicolai,  Encke, 
Gerlings,  Struve,  and  others  of  the  most  celebrated  astro¬ 
nomers  of  Germany,  were  the  pupils,  not  of  some  obscure 
lecturer,  but  of  no  less  a  man  than  Professor  Gauss.  Sir 
Humphry  Havy^  by  his  lectures  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
contributed  essentially  to  the  diffusion  of  chemistry, 
Lalajide  j\yas ,  unwearied  in  the  task  of  forming  able 
pupils^  and  he  spread,  by  his  lessons,  the  taste  for  astro¬ 
nomy  all  over  the  worldl  All  this  prevents  us  from  as¬ 
senting,  even  on  the  high  authority  of  Galileo,  to  the 
proposition,,  that  the  powers  of  a  first-rate  man  are  ill 
bestowed  on  the ’duty  of  his  public  lectures.  We  are 
willing,^  however, “to  allow,  that  in  any  other  country, 
Mr  Dalton  would  have  beeh  called,  most  probably,  to  till 
a  chair  in  ati  uni\H;rs!ty  ;  and  vre  are  persuaded  that  his 
lectured  would  haVe  beent excessively  useful  in  promoting 
and  extending  chemical  science  in  England.  Rut  fo- 
reignei^'‘ilo<hOr  wonder  so  much  in  seeing  the  task  of 
teaching  a  science  1n  which  he  is  so  well  versed  imposed 
( oh  a'ittah  of*  Mr  Dalton’s  abilities ;  but  they  are  asto- 
’hished  to  see  that  persons  actually  invested  with  scientific 
chairs  In  English  universities  dispense  altogether  with 
'  the  ^lischarge  of  the  duties  of  their  stations.  It  is  gt- 
nerally  understood  that  there  are  mathematical  and  as- 
Hronomical  professors  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
who  seldom  or  never  lecture,  and  who  often  do  not  reside 
at  all’at  the  university.  I  am  possibly  blinded  byconti* 
‘iiental  prejudice,'  but  to  me  this  appears  a  glaring  abuse, 
which  elsewhere  would  call  for  a  speedy  remedy.” 

’  ■'  to  •  1  hi  H  <  ( « ••  ■*  ^  , 

..  ..A  faygurit^topi<}  ,with  Mr  Babbage  is  the  splendid 
effects  prqduqed  fp  ^he  department  of  science  by  the  I’os- 
texint;  patf/ipagp  Napoleon.  Our  author’s  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  lacts^,mjt^;jj^jPjt|range  havoc  with  these  tirades. 

‘‘■Mr  'Bfibbage^!u|qieirns>to  hint  at  some  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  gettlus’n^f’^NhpoIeon  and  the  state  of  science  ia 
France.  He  says,  thbtUlurilig-  ‘  the  reign  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  ii]aii,lthetrilimi>hs  of  Franr^e  were  not  less  emi¬ 
nent  in  science  than  they  wew  splendid  in  arms.*  Now  it 
unfortunately  so  turns  out,  that  the  ‘  principal  triumphs  ^ 
of  France  in  science’  were  achieved  all  before  the  reign  <d 
Napoleon.  The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  *  3iecha' 
nique  Celeste’  w’ere  published  in  1799,  when  Napoleon 
was  in  Egypt.  The  ‘  IMechanique  Analytique*  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  I78S,  when  no  one  thought  of  NajKileon. 

‘  Lemons  sur  la  Calcul  des  Fonctions’  was  certainly  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  tinus  iti' their  present  form  ;*  but  the  theorj 
contained  in 'them  was  exposed  by  its  author  in  his  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  the  substance  publishc 
as  far  back  as  1796,  in  which  year  Napoleon  began  bi* 
eventful  career.  The  ‘  Traite  de  la  Resolution  <1^ 
Equations  Numeriques,’  by  the  same  author; 

♦  1806. 
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i  Xhcorie  <1es  Nombres’  of  Legendre  ;  the  ‘  Gcometrie 
Descriptive’  of  Monge ;  the  ‘  Calcul  Differentiel  et  In- 
tc'^ral’  of  Lacroix  ;  the  ‘  Calcul  des  Derivations’  of  Ar- 
bo^ast,  had  all  been  published  before  Napoleon’s  reign. 
The  revolution  in  chemistry  by  Lavoisier,  as  they  call  it, 
was  incomplete,  and  its  author  lost  his  head  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  before  Napoleon.  The  degree  between  Dunkerque 
and  Barcelona  was  measured,  and  the  metrical  system 
established  and  completed,  before  his  return  from  Egypt. 
The  ‘  Statique  Chimique’  of  Berthollet ;  the  principal 
works  of  Fourcroy,  had  all  been  published  before  that 
period.  However,  we  are  not  disposed  to  underrate 
what  was  done  in  Napoleon’s  time ;  we  had  the  discove¬ 
ries  of  the  jiolarisation  of  light,  the  immortal  ‘  Calcul  des 
Probabilites,’  the  ‘  Astronomy’  of  Delambre,  the  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  Astronomy’  by  the  same,  and  many  more  respect¬ 
able  productions.  But  nevertheless  we  tlatly  deny  that 
science  flourished  more  under  the  sway  of  the  empei’or 
or  consul  than  before  or  afterwards.  In  practical  me¬ 
chanics,  whilst  such  rapid  strides  were  making  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  state  of  things  in  France  was  miserable  and 
ridiculous.  When  the  decennial  prizes  were  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  they  were  awarded  to  the  miserable  steam- 
engines  of  Porier  ;  and  the  helicr  hydrauliqne,  which  even 
the  genius  of  a  Watt  could  not  turn  to  account,  w^aspre- 
cognised  as  a  splendid  discovery.” 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  laying  before 
our  readers  the  masterly  exposure  of  the  fallacy  maintain¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Babbage  and  his  backers,  that  (either  the  interests 
of  science  or  society  at  large  are  likely  to  be  promoted,  by 
calfnig  upon  abstract  philosophers  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  offices  of  state.  The  following  calculations,  however, 
of  the  comparative  pecuniary  exertions  of  France  and 
England  in  behalf  of  science,,  incidentally  introduced,  are 
too  striking  to  be  passed  over. 

“  A  very  material  difference  between  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Institute  consists  in  this,  that  the  fellows 
of  the  former  pay  for  their  admission,  whilst  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  latter  enjoy  a  pension.  Now,,  there , are  at 
present  685  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  ■>vho  ,used  to 
l>ay  about  L.4  a-year  for  the  honour  of  their  fello>ysIiip, 
making  in  all  an  aggregate  sum  of  L.274'C),  or  68,500 
francs.  The  members  of  the  French  Institute  receive,  , 
or  received  formerly,  each  1500  francs,  making.  10,250 
francs  of  the  public  money.  Now,  we  will  ask  Mr  13ab- 
bage,  in  w'’hich  country  the  honcnir  of  belonging  to, the  j 
first  scientific  society  is  held  in 'greater  estimation'— in  I 
that  in  which  the  fellows  pay  the  honour  with  68,000 
francs,  or  there  where  they  receive  10,250  francs,  and 
the  honour  ,as  an  addition  into  the  bargain  1  ,< 

“  But  although  France  has  a  population  of  thirty- 
two  millions  and  England  of  twqnty-two',  *and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high,  flourishing  ‘gtdte  of ‘^cienc6  in  the 
former  country,  we  would  undi^rtak)^  to^  ihsUre  the  utter 
impossibility  of  finding  seven  hundred' "persons  in  France 
billing  and  capable  of  contribi«^ing*  for  the  benefit  of 
science,  and  for  the  honour  of-  belonging  to  a  scientific  ^ 
i^ody,  an  annual  sum  of  L.3000. 

”  Mr  Babbage  favours  us  >  with  a*  table  of  the  costs  of 
fellowship  of  different  learned  < societies ;  it  would  have 
been  very  curious  if  he  had  stated  the  annual  sum  thus 
contributed  both  by  the  English  and  FVench  nation  to-  ; 
wards  the  encouragement  ainl  benefit  of  science,  and 
from  the  result  a  fair  estimate  might  be  draivn,  in  which  i 
«f  the  two  countries  science  is  held  in  the  greatest  honour.  ! 

e  are  not  at  all  afraid  that,  in  this  case,  the  odds  would  i 
^  in  favour  of  England.  .To  imagine  that  there  are  six 
hundred  Frenchmen  amongst  thirty-two  millions  will- 
hig  and  capable  to  pay  Li.5(),  or  1250  francs,, in.  order  to 
become  members  of  a  learned  society,  appears  to  us  an 
idea  so  very  ludicrous,  tbatwc  cannot  help  smiling  at  the 
very  thought.” 

I  he  last  point  to  which  our  “foreigner”  turns  his 
attentioiij,  is  the  institution  of  an  “  order  of  merit,”  as  a 


means  of  promoting  science  in  England.  Our  opinion 
of  such  Tom-foolery  we  have  more  than  once  put  upon 
record,  but  the  words  of  one  who  has  experimental  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  effects  are  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  more 
likely  to  be  listened  to. 

“  Among  the  means  of  encouraging  science  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr  Babbage  proposes  the  institution  of  an  ‘  order 
of  merit.’  Does  Mr  Babbage  imagine  that  Dr  Wollas¬ 
ton,  or  Dr  Maskeline,  or  some  such  men,  would  have 
been  more  respected  either  at  home  or  abroad,  if,  like  the 
Russian,  they  had  half-a-dozen  of  different-coloured  rib¬ 
bons  pending  on  his  breast  ?  In  almost  every  country 
where  such  distinctions  exist,  one-half  of  the  ribbons  are 
given  to  jobbing  and  patronage ;  .and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  believe  that  the  institution  itself  has  an  injurious  tend¬ 
ency.  Such  crosses  and  badges  are  but  too  often  the  price 
for  which  honour  and  conscience  are  bought.  These  gaudy 
baubles  are  the  hooks  and  baits  by  which  a  prey  may 
be  allured,  which  conld  not  be  taken  in  any  other  way. 
The  distribution  of  these  distinctions  must  of  needs  belong 
to  government:  how  are  its  members  to  judge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  scientific  merit?  How  can  a  minister 
know  whether  an  astronomer  is  a  deserving,  honest  man, 
or  whether  he  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  of  forgers, 
cooks,  trimmers,  &c.,  whom  Mr  Babbage  so  justly  brands 
and  vows  to  execration?  Mr  Babbage  does  scarcely 
allow  to  government  the  capacity  of  choosing  its  own 
scientific  advisers — how  will  it  he  able  to  discern  those 
who  deserve  the  ‘  order  of  merit?’  A  well-meaning  go¬ 
vernment,  not  wishing  to  indispose  any  body,  and  at¬ 
taching  deservedly  no  great  value  to  these  things,  gives  a 
decoration  for  the  asking,  or  for  the  slightest  reason  or 
recommendation.  In  this  way  such  orders  get  at  every 
body’s  buttonhole ;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  on  the 
continent  to  see  a  sleight-of-hand  performer,  a  fiddler, 
or  a  mountebank,  decorated  with  some  foreign  order. 
Farinelli,  a  celebrated  caatrato,  was  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Spain  with  the  military  order  of  Calatrava ; 
Napoleon  gave  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  la  couronne 
de  fet,  to  Velluti,  another  castrato.  The  consequence  of 
all  this 'must  be  naturally,  that  in  such  countries  where 
these  distinctions  exist,  fools  are  very  eager  to  have  them, 
and 'really  meritorious  men  do  not  attach  the  slightest 
Val'ub  'to  them,  and  very  often  refuse  them  when  they 
are' tendered.  Thus  the  late  Professor  Van  Swindeii  re¬ 
fused  an  order  offered  to  him  by  the  King  of  Holland. 

■  “  But  in  England  there  can  scarcely  exist  any  pretext 
for  instituting  such  an  order ;  there  is  no  necessity  that 
government  should  expressly  allow  certain  persons  the 
permission  to  wear  a  toy  attached  to  their  buttonhole. 
The  King  of  England,  if  he  be  inclined  to  science,  and 
1  wishes  to  treat  its  professors  with  distinction,  may  con¬ 
fer  upon  them  the  honour  of  knighthood,  or  of  the  ba¬ 
ronetcy,  as  his  late  royal  brother  has  done  upon  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  as  he  himself  very  justly  did  upon 
Sir  James  South.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  once  the 
calculating  engine  is  brought  to  perfection,  but  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  Sir  Charles  Bablmge ;  and  we  must 
seriously  lament,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  men,  nor  of  that 
of  science,  but  for  the  honour  of  government,  that  we 
never  had  a  Sir  William  Wollaston,  a  Sir  Thomas  Young, 
and  a  Sir  James  Watt.” 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  much  need  be  added  to 
I  statements  and  reasonings  so  conclusive.  By  decline  of 
science,  the  holders  of  that  belief  must  either  .mean,  that 
there  is  at  this  moment  positively  less  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  country  than  there  was  at  some  previous 
period,  or  that  the  national  ardour  in  its  pursuit  has  suf¬ 
fered  an  abatement.  The  former  alternative  is  evidently 
untenable.  A  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  the 
latter  is  equally  so.  We  have  no  Newton  or  La  Place 
among  us,  but  what  country  in  Europe  has  ?  Such  men 
only  appear  at  intervals,  to  give  a  step  to  progressive  dis- 
:  covery.  All  that  can  be  expected  of  any  nation  is  honest. 
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ardent,  and  persevering  application  of  that  average  talent 
which,  in  all  climes  and  ages,  is  nearly  alike.  Has  Eng¬ 
land  been  deficient  in  this  respect,  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century  ?  Are  the  names  of  Play¬ 
fair,  Leslie,  Ivory,  Brewster,  and  Babbage,  in  pure  and 
applied  mathematics— >of  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  Dalton, 
in  chemistry — of  Stewart  and  Brown  in  morals  and 
metaphysics — of  Bentham  in  legislation— of  Ricardo  and 
Malthus  in  political  economy — of  Brown,  Hooker,  and 
Greville,  in  botany — of  a  thousand  others  in  different 
departments  of  science,  nothing?  (Our  subject  does  not 
admit  of  our  appealing  to  the  mighty  minds  who  have 
adorned  our  imaginative  literature, although  more  than  one 
of  them  well  merits  the  name  of  philosopher.)  Has  pri¬ 
vate  or  public  patronage  been  withheld  ?  Are  our  Arctic 
discoveries  by  land  and  sea  nothing  ?  Are  our  persevering 
researches  in  Central  Africa  and  in  Abyssinia  but  dreams 
of  the  imagination  ?  Is  the  princely  patronage  of  the  East 
India  Company  towards  Wallack  and  others,  nothing  ? 
Does  not  a  liberal  spirit  of  encouragement  towards  art  and 
science  manifest  itself,  with  daily  increasing  energy,  in 
every  considerable  town  of  the  realm?  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  that  is  bald  and  disjointed  mingled  with  these 
efforts,  but  the  right  spirit  Is  there,  and  much  has  already 
been  achieved.  Much,  it  is  true,  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  efficient  organization.  The  breath  of  reform 
must  blow  over  our  universities  and  learned  societies. 
The  MacCulloch  and  other  jobs  must  cease.  But  these 
desirable  objects  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  childish  bick¬ 
erings  and  recriminations,  but  by  laying  our  shoulders  in 
good  earnest  and  brotherly  love  to  the  important  task. 
If  the  triumvirate  of  grumblers — Babbage,  Brewster,  and 
South — will  apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  this  duty,  we 
know  of  no  men  better  fitted  to  lend  important  services 
to  the  cause.  But  they  must  first  lay  aside  their  party 
spirit,  and  ludicrous  querulousness. 

Treatise  on  the  Oriyin,  Progressive  Improvement^  mid 

Present  State  of  the  Silk  Manufacture.  (  Cabinet  Cy- 

clopadia.  Part  XX//.)  Loudon.  Longman  and 
Co.  1831. 

**  The  arts,”  saith  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  the  motto  to  this 
volume,  “  may  be  said  to  imitate  nature.**  We  would 
give  his  reverence  a  trifle  to  wet  his  whistle,  if  he  would 
tell  us  what  ol^ject  in  nature  is  imitated  by  a  sarsnet,  a 
lutestring,  a  satin,  or  a  crape.  The  truth  is,  that  art  per- 
fectionates  nature.  Is  a  cheek  rather  pale  ?  A  little 
rouge  teaches  it  to  blush  perennially.  Is  a  hack  too 
straight — not  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  line  of 
beauty  ?  A  pad,  ladies,— come,  hmsle  /  Therefore  silks 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  modes  of  their  manufacture,  are 
worthy  objects  of  study. — Q.  E.  D. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  that  can 
vie  in  romantic  interest  and  beauty  with  fine  silk.  We 
need  not  appeal  on  this  subject  to  milliners  and  other 
persons,  whom  pecuniary  considerations  might  be  supposed 
to  bias.  The  poets — those  guileless  children  of  nature, 
who  always  speak  from  the  heart  Avhen  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  prettinesses,  or  when  it  does  promise  to 
enhance  them — shall  vouch  for  us.  “  Let  not,”  says 
Shakspeare,  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart 
to  woman.” 

“  From  the  snowy  leg 

And  slender  foot  the  inverted  silk  she  drew,** 
says  Thomson. 

Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees,** 

says  Keates ;  and  no  other  article  of  attire  has  such  a 
sound.  Or  we  may  even  venture,  unsupported  by  any 
testimony,  to  appeal  to  our  reader's  own  bosom,  whether, 

as 

A  saint  in  crape  is  ttvice  a  saint  in  lawn/’ 


a  beauty  in  a  cotton  gown  be  not  twice  a  beauty  in  silken 
vestments.  “  I  could  not  love  an  angel  from  heaven  ” 
said  the  present  M.  P.  for  the  burgh  of  Dumbarton 
to  us  one  day,  in  a  poetical  ecstasy,  “  unless  she  wore 
silk  stockings.’*  How  many  a  withered  maiden,  far  be¬ 
yond  her  last  prayers,  has  been  rescued  from  the  ignomi¬ 
nious  fate  of  leading  apes  to  a  place  we  may  not  name  to 
ears  polite,  by  some  ambitious  tailor,  anxious  to  obtain  a 
wife  with  a  silk  gown  !  Nor  do  the  gentle  consciences  of 
the  other  sex  deny  “  the  soft  impeachment.’* 


**  An*  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire” — 


that  was  the  greatest  staggerer  of  all— the  only  induce¬ 
ment  that  made  the  lady  waver  for  a  moment  in  her  alle¬ 
giance  to  Donald — “her  beautiful  Donald.” 

Therefore  most  proper  it  is  and  befitting  that  all  men 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  these  right  dainty 
and  conceited  garments,  and  of  their  fabrication  even  in 
the  olden  time,  for  the  which  purpose  we  do  now  pro¬ 
pose,  with  the  aid  of  our  judicious  and  right  merry  friend, 
Dionysius  [whatatyrannical prenomen j  Lardner,  LL.D., 


F.R.S.L.  and  E.,M.R.I.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 
Hon.  [the  most  mysterious  of  all]  F.C.  P.  S.,  to  ex¬ 
pound  unto  thee,  most  erudite  reader,  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  material  which  the  profane  call  silk. 

Be  it  then  known  unto  thee,  that 


“  Reasons  already  stated  lead  us  to  consider  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  inhabitiuits  of  China  enjoyed  the  use  of 
silk  from  a  period  greatly  anterior  to  its  introduction 
elsewhere.  By  the  written  records  of  that  country,  we 
are  told  that  the  art  of  converting  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage  the  labours  of  the  silkworm  was  known  and  prac¬ 
tised  among  them  2700  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  Their  most  ancient  authorities  re¬ 
present  the  Empresses  of  China  as  surrounded  by  their 
women,  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  hatching  and  rear¬ 
ing  silkworms,  and  in  weaving  tissues  from  their  pro¬ 
duce.  To  the  Empress  See-ling-shee,  the  consort  of  Hoang- 
tee,  is  ascribed  the  honour  of  having  first  observed  the 
silk  produced  by  the  worms,  of  unravelling  tlieir  cocoons, 
and  of  working  the  fine  filament  into  a  Aveb  of  cloth. 

“  Silk  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  coming  first  from 
Serica  or  Sereinda^  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond 
the  Ganges.  Seres  is  the  designation  given  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  people  who  inhabited  those  remote 
regions,  and  Sereinda  is,  apparently,  a  compound  of  Seres 
and  IiicU.  The  latter  is  a  general  term,  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  all  distant  nations,  with  as  little  precision  as 
India  is  now  used  by  modern  Europeans. 

“  It  is  now  so  generally  admitted  that  the  Seres  of  the 
ancients  are  the  Chinese  of  the  moderns,  that  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  enter.intOi  any  discussion  in  proof  of  this  belief. 
Se  is  the  name  for  silk  in  the  Chinese  language ;  this,  by 
a  faulty  pronunciation,  ,not  uncommon  in  their  frontier 
provinces,  acquired. the. final  r,  thus  changing  the  word 
into  Serf  the  very  name,  adopted  by  the  Greeks. 
can,  therefore,  hardly  doubt  that  these  obtained  the  name, 
as  well  as  the  material  itself,  first  from  China.” 

We  next  find  this  precious  investment  for  delicate 
limbs  in  the  Archipelago : 

“  In  the  island  of  Kos,  situated  in  the  Archipelago, 
silk  was  manufactured  at  a  very  early  period.  Aristotle 
relates,  that  hombykia^  or  the  stuff  produced  from  the 
bombyx  (the  silkworm),  was  respun  and  rewove  by  the 
industrious  women  of  this  island.  Pamphila  is  celebrated 
as  the  inventress  of  this  process.  She  unwove  tlie  pre¬ 
cious  material  to  recompose  it  in  her  loom  into  fabrics  of 
a  more  extended  texture  ;  thus  converting  the  substantial 
silks  of  the  Seres  into  thin  transparent  gauze,  obtainiut? 
in  measure  what  was  lost  in  substance.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  rob  the  inventress  of  all  the  merit  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  process,  by  identifying  the  bombykia  with 
the  raw  material,  which,  it  is  said,  Pamphila  and  her 
nymphs  procured  from  i^res,  and  spun  aud  wove  inf<^ 
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sericiim  or  silk.  But  the  fact  of  the  reweaving  rests 
upon  too  good  authority  to  be  doubted.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Roman  ladies  subsequently  adopted  this  Pam- 
philian  process.” 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  as  many  a  man  sups  por¬ 
ridge  without  understanding  the  mechanism  of  a  mill,  so 
in  those  days  many  a  maiden  wore  silk  w’ithout  troubling 
her  hea<l  with  the  thoughts  whereof  it  was  composed. 
Aristotle  knew,  but  nobody  seems  to  have  heeded  him, 
for  all  his  successors,  Pliny  included,  speak  rank  non¬ 
sense  on  the  subject.  The  use  of  silk,  however,  gained 
ground,  notwithstanding  this  culpable  neglect  of  its  na¬ 
tural  history. 

‘‘  Silk  U’as  very  little  known  in  Europe  before  the  reign, 
of  Augustus,  and,  during  a  long  succeeding  period,  it  re¬ 
mained  extremely  costly  ;  only  a  small  <[uantity  reached, 
the  imperial  city,  by  a  circuitous  and  expensive  land  and 
water  carriage. 

“  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  use  of  Oriental  seri- 
cuin  was  appropriated  in  Rome  wholly  to  women  of  rank. 
3Ien  were  restrained  by  a  law  of  the  senate  from  clotli- 
ing  themselves  with  such  effeminate  apparel.  This  pro¬ 
hibition  did  not  indeed  prevent  their  using,  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  lighter  and  inferior  fabrics  of  Cos, 
notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  the  graver  people, 
whose  frowns  proved  of  little  effect  in  counteracting  *the 
incitements  of  vanity.  The  extreme  slightness  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  these  textures,  which  were  also  adopted  by 
such  females  as  could  not  procure  the  more  costly  stuffs, 
furnished  occasion  for  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  the 
moralists  and  satirists  of  more  than  a  century.” 

To  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  silk,  was  thought  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  dispatch¬ 
ing  of  an  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him,  as  his  successors  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  our 
contemporary  Fu^is,  continue  to  receive  all  such  visitors  to 
the  present  day.  For  the  boon  he  would  have  asked,  Eu¬ 
rope  ^vas  indebted  to  a  couple  of  missionaries — a  race  of 
men  who  even  in  our  day  occasionally  render  the  world 
services  equally  irreconcilable  with  their  spiritual  function. 

“  The  commerce  of  the  Romans  was  in  this  state,  as 
regarded  the  article  of  silk,  when  they  obtained  relief  in 
a  very  extraordinary  and  unexpected  manner.  '  Two 
Persian  monks  having  been  employed'as  missionaries  in 
some  of  the  Christian  churches, '  which,  according  to 
Cosmas,  were  already  established'  in  different  parts  of 
India,  had  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or 
China.  ‘There,  amidst  their  pious ‘ occupations,  they 
viewed  with  a  curious  eye  the  common ’dress  of  tlie  Chi- 
nese,  the  manufactures  of  silkpand^'the  myriads  of  silk¬ 
worms,  whose  education,  either'on‘ti’iees‘or  in  houses,  had 
once  been  considered  the  labour -of  queens.  They  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  impracticable  to  transplant  the 
short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the ^ eggs  a  numerous  pro¬ 
geny  might  be  ju*eserved,  and  multiplied  in  a  distant  cli¬ 
mate.  Ihey  observed  with  interest  the  labours  of  the 
little  creature,  and  strove  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
With  all  the  manual  arts  employed  in  working  up  its 
pi 0(1  actions  into  so  great  a  variety  of  fabrics.  On  their 
leturn  to  the  W  est,  instead  of  communicating  their  kiiow- 
<idge  thus  acquired  to  their  own  countrymen,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  to  Constantinople.  The  prospect  of  gain,  or 

some  have  asserted,  an  indignant  zeal,  excited  by  see- 
J|ig  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  engrossed  by  unbe- 
ie\iiig  nations,  prompted  them  to  impart  to  the  emperor 
t  le  secret,  hitherto  so  well  preserved  by  the  Chinese,  that 
W'as  produced  by  a  species  of  worm  ;  and  to  acquaint 
iin  u’ith  their  belief,  that  the  eggs  of  these  might  be 
successfully  transported,  and  the  insects  propagated  in  bis 
dominions,  Ihey  likewise  explained  to  Justinian,  the 
es  ot  preparing  and  manufacturing  the  slender  fila- 
JBent,  mysteries  hitherto  altogether  unknown,  or  but 
imperfectly  understood,  in  Europe.  By  the  promise  of 


a  great  reward,  the  monks  were  induced  to  return  to 
China,  and  there,  with  much  difficulty,  eluding  the  vigil¬ 
ant  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  quantity  of  silkworms’  eggs.  These  they  concealed  in 
a  hollow  cane,  and  at  lengtli,  in  the  year  532,  conveyed 
them  in  safety  to  Constantinople.  The  eggs  were  hatch¬ 
ed  in  the  proper  season  by  the  w^armtli  of  manure,  and 
the  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry- 
tree.  These  worms,  in  due  time,  spun  their  silk,  and 
j)ropagated  under  the  careful  tendance  of  the  monks  ; 
who  also  instructed  the  Romans  in  the  whole  process  of 
manufacturing  their  production.” 

From  Byzantium,  the  silk  trade  spread  to  Sicily. 

“  The  extension  of  this  branch  of  human  ingenuity  was 
at  first  exceedingly  slow  ;  for  a  period  of  600  years,  it 
,>vas  wdiolly  confined  to  the  territories  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire.  Its  first  diffusion  followed  upon  the  invasion  of 
these  territories  by  Roger  1.,  King  of  Sicily,  who,  not 
,  content  with  carrying  off  the  wealth  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
,and  Corinth,  as  some  fruits  of  his  successful  enterprise, 
also  led  into  captivity  a  considerable  number  of  silk- 
weavers,  wdiom  he  compulsorily  settled  in  Palermo,  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  impart  to  his  subjects  the  knowledge  of  their 
art. 

“  Without  stepping  aside,  to  (question  the  right  of  the 
royal  miu’auder  thus  tyrannously  to  sever  these  unoffend¬ 
ing  artisans  from  the  tics  of  country  and  kindred,  w’e 
may. yet  he  allowed  to  express  some  satisfaction  at  the 
consecpicnces  of  his  .cruelty.  It  is  well  for  the  interestii 
of  humanity  that  blessings,  although  unsought  and  re¬ 
mote,  do  sometimes  follow  iu  the  ti’ain  of  conquest ;  that 
wars  are  not  alw’ays  limited  in  their  results  to  the  exalt- 

*  t 

ation  of  one  individual,  the  downfall  of  another,  the 
slaughter  of  thousands,  and  the  misery  of  millions,  but 
sometimes  prove  the  harbingers  of  peaceful  arts,  heralds 
of  science,  and  even  deliverers  from  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
or  superstition. 

“  In  twenty  years  from  this  forcible  'establishment  of 
the  mumifacture,  the  silks  of  Sicily  are  described  as  having 
attained  a  decided  excellence ;  as  being  of  diversified  pat¬ 
terns  and  colours  ;  some  fancifully  interwoven  with  gold  ; 

,  some  richly  adorned  with  figures  ;  and  others  tastefully 
embellished  with  pearls.  .  The  industry  and  ingenuity 
thus  called  forth,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  over  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Sici¬ 
lians.” 

At  a  later  period  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Venetians. 

“In  the  year  1203,  when  the  Venetians  became  mas¬ 
ters  of  those  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  which  were 
th(i  principal  scats  of  the  silk  trade,  they  would  hardly 
omit  or  delay  to  transport  the  manufacture  and  the 
worms  into  their  own  efpially  favourable  climate  ;  and  it 
is  also  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  Genoese,  when  they 
obtained  possession  of  Galata,  would  hasten  to  transfer 
such  lucrative  branches  of  industry  to  their  own  country. 
It  may,  ])erhaps,  he  subject  of  conjecture  or  controversy,  in 
what  precise  luanner,  or  at  what  period,  the  introdm.'tioii 
took  place  into  Italy;  hut  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year 
1306,  the  rearing  of  silkworms  had  become  of  so  much 
importance  in  Modena  as  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  state, 
aii(l  that  this  city  had  arrived  at  so  much  excellence  jii 
the  production,  that  its  silk  was  then  esteemed  the  best 
in  Lombardy.  In  the  year  1327,  it  was  either  considered 
advisable  to  augment  the  revenue  derived  from  the  silk 
trade  in  Modena,  or  otherwise  this  branch  of  industry 
was  found  to  he  on  the  de(dine.  At  that  time  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  passed  a  law,  obliging  every  proprietor  of  an 
enclosure — without,  however,  specifying  the  extent  ,of 
ground  which  rendered  comjiliance  with  the  law  obliga¬ 
tory — to  plant  at  least  three  mulberry-trees  ;  and  further 
ordering,  that  all  cocoons,  or  silkworm  pods,  produced, 
should  he  publicly  sold  in  the  market,  the  buyer  and 
seller  paying  each  a  tux  to  the  revenue. 
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“  Till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bologna 
was  the  only  city  of  Italy  which  possessed  proper  throw¬ 
ing  mills,  ortho  machinery*  requisite  for  twisting  and  pre¬ 
paring  silken  fibres  for  the  weaver.  Up  to  that  period 
the  Modenese  were  obliged  to  send  their  silk  to  be  thrown 
at  Bologna.  At  length  the  genlits  of  •invoritiori  or  Imi¬ 
tation  roused  them  into  ^rufficient'  energy  tn  arquliietthe 
art  of  constructing  and  Worklrig’adeif^ate  taiachi fiery*  for 
their  own  purpose,  and  thence  tMs'^^Hwfinhry  bratich'tif 
the  manufacture  spread ’to  othet  c4tle<i  ef^Ilalyt  i  o 

“  In  the  year  1300,  many  thonsand’pferfplo^frore'etiaiiloy- 
ed  in  the  silk  manufadture  iit'‘F!ofen(^f'Whefeit 
followed  in  a  much^  greater  de|grte^thtti*’lTifa*iyii>ttfki  «f 
the  states  of  Italy.”  j  n.i  mf)  i\i,  u  nr/p  liJ 

j'  '  ’<>  *  tniiv/ jfi 

France  followed  iuithe  train», Iijut,sl^\y, 

‘‘It  is  said  that  the ‘flrst^lhtl*odUiet1ttri’'nf 
France  was  accdmpllshed’  by  Xiiifli  ’X‘t.V*#lny'ohtalnW 
workmen  from’  Gfttida,*  V^iiTc^,**  aVW‘^F)hreh^;*^tttid‘ 
hlishcd  them  at  Tours 

si ve  privileges.  It  does  hbVri^r,  linear  that  mulch 

progress  was  matio  inHhO'  iViarttiratetdyi/ Wtll‘lth^‘r 
Francis  I.  During  the  t1trty'tH^UhO’‘R*eileh  pb^sWsed 
the  duchy  of  Milan  (1321 ),  artl^tiH  tiiehd^  pfrottured, 
who  introduced  the  nianufeetdr^  ihtb  iWdierfhe 

fostering  protection  '  of*  th^  ^'mhnili^hi*^’^rRe^''perff>lb*^of 
France  made  a  rapid  'firdgye'ss '  id’ ptiMliit^''  add;  In 
addition  to  those -of  Iiyoitsj^^many  ittkhbftictxf^lwl  \VeTe 
speedily  established  !ii'othkjrS*bf'thfe"shutfreyrf"provlnefes, 
supplying  stilTici’ent  fo'r  'theif 'b#n  ^HnfeiWhptibn,  ahd'sohn 
afterwards  even 'a  sfippWhhndibfi'ec  Vorti^^  in 
foreign  markets,  fitrOishi^g'inaViy  parts  bf  felVrbpe  w!t!i 
the  fruits  of  ihetr  OeiVlyicdltivtlted'k'^.'*  * 'fh  particirlar, 
France  for  many  years' idOriveJ'bons’idferh’bTe  wealth' from 
prosecuting  thiii‘ branch  bf  tr.ade  Tiith’*Eb‘gldndi 

“  According  t6'Thaan(is,  'khe  first  in A*6tfu(!tfoU’’of  the 
silkworm  into 'Fran cb' Was  d tiring  thC  rCfgff’bf'Frafk^ls^I. 
This  author  relates"  that  'flbtifishmg  bdtHhM^mbn'^^ for 
rearing  silkworms  WCte^then  to  *f)6  found iiif  ■PriiK’bnbcVBt 
Avignon,  'and^'L^oW-'  Mn(^‘’att^librt^  ttUk'^b^WH^d 
upon  this  subj^' bt  Fobl!d?nblcau^  htrtJthb^bHttiase**  did 
not  prove  congenial  tb  thb'  lrabitsW  thb' 

The  Netherlands  were  tWo  peict  tb'gmtilacc  thfe*  ftl’nnch 
of  manutacture  ;  at  least  we  aife^Iert^  to  gathef  ws  f^t 
indirectly,  from  the  following  paragraphs  najTatmgVits 
introduction  into  England*  V 

“  The  city  of  Antwerp  having  Ijcan  taken,  after  an  ob¬ 
stinate  resistance,  in  the  year,  1585,  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  then  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netiierlands,  it  was 
consigned,  during  three  days,  to  iudiscriminate  plunder 
and  destruction.  Its  ruin  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  noble  manu¬ 
factures  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  dispersed  into 
various  countries.  .  About  a  third  part  of,  the  artisans 
and  inerebanto  who  wrought  and  dealt  in  silk  took  re¬ 
fuge  ill  England,  where  they  finally  settled,  and  taught 
those  arts  by  which  they  bad  long  prosjiered  iu  their  na¬ 
tive  land.’*  ! 

♦  e  e  f  '  »i.  ‘  * 

“  At  the  close  of  the 'sixteenth  fc^tuby,  the  English, 
who  had  previously* been  ccntefit  tb'trdbpt  fhb  ftivCutfons 
and  the  plans  of  others,  hegab  Upon  tlnit"bbuY*se  of  me¬ 
chanical  improvement,*  which' hks  fcibbe  heeti '-prrbsecuted 
to  such  important  results.  ^  An  ebglhe^^r  Itnittlrtg 'or 
weaving  stockings  %vas  at  thht'iTmtffiriierttetf  hy'thc  Rev, 
William  Lea,  of  St  'John’s 'CbWge,'  C^hibryd^e^,  which 
was  important,  not  only  it  bnaWed  otrr  dhfce^rtfbys'  to 
discard  their  former  inelegant  hose,*  hit^lftvCwrSe' as 'it 
caused  the  English  inanutactures  to  e^cCl  all  6f  foreign 
production,  and  to  he  sought  after  accordingly.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  this  stocking  frame  enabled  the  manufacturer 
to  export  vast  quantities  of  silk  hose  to  Italy.  These 
maintained  their  superiority  for  so  long  a  period,  that 
Keyslar,  In  his  Ti*avcls  through  Europe,  as  hate  TiS  the 


year  1730,  remarks,  ‘  that  at  Naples,  when  a  tradesmati 
would  highly  recommend  his  silk  stockings,  he  protests 

they  are  right  English.’  ” 

\ 

Attempts  are  making,  with  no  iiicoiisiderablo  promise 
4)f  suociess,  to  introduce  the  manufacture  into  other  coun- 
jri€s,,hoth  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  hut 
thiQ^e  cjuumerated  above  may  still  he  looked  upon  as  its 
,,.To  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  financial 
of.  ^lii^  , important  branch  of  trade,  or  to  gratify 
\yith  inspecting. the  inner  inechanisui  of  one 
rof.t^e.i^Qs^  deiicate  of  manufactures,  we  recommend  the 
feom  which  we  have  made  these  extracts— a 
{y4l.vi9bl?«.an4  amusing  production, 

i  ll  . . 

-‘I'M.  ji'- 

Thc  JEUmtnU  0f  Arithmetic^  designed  for  the  Use  of 
ri^Sehoolsi't  By  James  Gordon,  A,  M.,  Master  of  the 
n  .*  Piihlio  Commercial  and  Mathematical  School,  Aber- 
«  Ini  three  Parts.  Part  I.,  Pure  Arithmetic. 
A'-f  Edinburgh  :  Stirling  and  Kenney.  Aberdeen  :  Lewis 
-  Spaitb. '  183L 

’  Reviewing' schobl-hooks  is  seldom  a  very  interesting 
/em|)lbyment,^alid  the  idea  of  any  connexion  with  mathe¬ 
matics  will  scarcely  serve  to  enhance  the  gratification  of 
^he  ta41i.  '^Frbm  the  presumption  that  a  school-book  is 
hot  intended  as  an  addition  to  the  original  literature  of  a 
countrj^,  these  publications  are  generally  passed  over  in  a 
rather  cursory  manner.  If  the  matter  given  out  to 
youth  cannot  be  original,  yet  the  method  of  giving  it 
forth  miiy.l^e  so',*  khd^the  mechanism  of  a  system  of  in- 
striictioh  may  admit" bf  the  display  of  much  ingenuity, 
leaving  very  important  results  for  improvements,  and 
vwyJdang^*oua<pon sequences. for  error.  Perhaps  it  may 
»be  snidiutiiatoiu.a  work  treating  of  the  correct  sciences, 

>  the  mechanism  {is  »of;Sitni  more  relative  importance  when 
jCsnipai’ed.to  the/mattaiVtthan  in  any  other  description  of 
< soil noLbook, 'because,  if, the  person  has  the  power  of  cal- 
louladng  a  single  arithmetical  truth,  he  cjinnot  be  liable 
to* the  ieri'ersi  which  a  moralist  or  an  historian  may  for 
over  j. fall f  in to^  even  In  those  inferior  branches  of  their 
isctences  which  they'expound  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 
i‘*Wd*  should  not,  however,  he  treating  with  justice  the 
author  oLthis  modestvpublication— -who,  we  understand, 
ihas  received  the  highest  mathematical  honours  w  hich  the 
uiiivcrsity  oft' his  native  .city  can  confer — were  w’c  to 
treat  mei’ely  of  its  formation  and  division  as  of  that  of 
mn 'ordinary  sebooLbook.  It  has  a  higher  aim  in  view — 
its  ipraoticabilityu  experience  alone  can  determine  ;  but 
wc  thinkiWe  wiU.not*dQ  a  useless  act  in  giving,  in  a  few 
words,  a  merely jspccMlative  idea  of  its  merits. 

<  The  object'Ofjthe  author  appears  to  he,  that  the  learner 
shall  not  make  any  mechanical  progress  in  the  practice 
of  the  science  without  carrying  along  with  him  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fafiohale  of  what  he  is  doing.  The 
'  study  of  mrtthemktic^^  says  the  author  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  preftic^i^'“  is  justly  celebrated  for  exercising 
and  improving  thercasonir^'faculty,  and  for  familiarizing 
the  student  with  acimrncy  and  method.”  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  excepting  by  those  who  have  a  real 
taste  for  mathematic^,'  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  will 
make  it  thus  useful,  is  very  seldom  acquired  ; — the  hoy, 
from  the  time  he  gets  the  multiplication  table,  till  he 
reaches  cubic ^ecfuatlons,  seldom  knows,  or  reasons  about 
w’hat  he  do^, — he  follows  mechanically  the  course  set 
before  him.  Tljat^Mr  Gordon’s  book  will  put  an  end  to 
this,  it  were  ptuhaps  too  much  to  say;  hut  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  CjQipmon  understanding  can  read  over 

his  laborious  illustrations  and  definitions,  without  acqui¬ 
ring  much  more  knowledge  than  he  will  do  in  reading 
an  ordinary  school-book,  or  attending  an  ordinary  school* 
The  reasoning  given  is  not  upon  the  pure  pliilosaphy  of 
figures — such  wmuld  he  far  beyond  the  coinpreheiisiuii  ol 
hoys.  It  is  more  of  a  practical  nature  ;  hut  w'c  can  best 
explain  it  by  au  extract ; 


/ 
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“  We  may  illustrate  the  difference  between  multipli¬ 
cation  and  division  in  the  following  manner  :  It  has  al- 
reaflv  been  seen,  that  multiplication  is  a  short  method  of 
performing  addition,  when  the  numbers  to  be  added  are 
all  equal ;  and  we  shall  show  that  division  is  a  short 
method  of  performing  continued  subtraction.  Thus, ’if 
wc  require  the  number  of  persons  among  whom  We  may 
distribute  28  things,  giving  to  each  person  7  of  these 
things,  first,  v/e  may  ascertain  this  by  division,  fov'We 
found  formerly  that  28  divided  by  7  gives  the*  quotieVit 
4,  a!id  therefore  there  must  be  4  persons  *  eh* fefifch 

receives  7  things,  the  whoU  numblT  will  be  7  ve^c^W‘4 
times,  or  28  things.  But  We  may'bbtain  'tbb‘sittti8^ Re¬ 
sult  by  continued  subtraction'^*  for,  if  Y  be*  subirtiited 
from  28,  then  7  from  the  remainder,  and  so  on,  till  there 
be  no  remainder,  we  can  give  7  things  to  as  many  per¬ 
sons  as  there  are  subtraction^?,' which  will  evidently  be  4. 
Again,  it  maybe  proposed  to  divide  eifually  28  things 
among  7  persons.  Now,  we  have  seen  by  division,  that 
28  divided  by  7  gives  the  quotient  4,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  4  things  given  to  each  person;  ns; 'when  each 
receives  4  things,  the  whole  number  will  be  4  things  re¬ 
peated  7  times,  or  28  things  ;  but  this^inay  also  be^ascer- 
tained  by  subtraction,  for  we  must  tube  7  things  in.order 
to  give  one  to  each  person,  and  w'e  can  tlien^forc'^i^e  as 
many  to  each  person  as^we  distribute  7  out  qf^  28, 
which,  by  continually  subU’actiog  7  from  28,  we  find  to 
be  4.’*  .  ,  ,  . 

'  .  -  1  .  •  •  1’  1 1;  f  •  I  ,  /  :  I  •  f  »i 

- LiaE.x.rrgr  j  *  *  v  ^  ii. - 

Ortf/inal  So?igs,  Conqppsed  and  r  arranged  by  a' Lady. 
Aberdeen  :  L.  Smith.  Edinburgh  :  llerirv  Con- 
stable.  i 

'*'•  i  Ni/.T 

This  is  the  graceful' production. 'of ‘ir  graceful  and  truly 
feminine  miml— the' pleasant  ^ relocation-* of^  some ^of  the 
happy  hours  of  a  WT'ddcd'lffei'  *’We'Coiildsiinmi!‘  the  fair 
authoress,  for  she  has  long 'beCnMi  ffiehdr>Oiid, rim  the 
earlier  jiart  of  our  career, 'an  occasional  ^cimtrifentbr  of  our 
own,  but  we  would  hold*‘it*  rude  to  withdraw 'the!  veil 
of  female  modesty  which*  she  has  seetl^ proper* to  iroaa*. 
Thus  much,' however,' we  will  say,  that  we  lia\’^  always 
felt  satisfied  that,  had  not  tlie^’Tolciitary* duties  'whieli 
matrimony  brings 'along  with  it  somewhat  diverted*  her 
attention  from  the  Muse, 'slie  might  easily  have  won  for 
herself  that  repiitatioTi  as’a  poetess  which^  many  havcilii 
vain  struggled  for.  In  the  pre^?ont  publication^  she. has 
wedded  a  few  simple  and  pretty  "U’ords  to  no  less  simple 
and  pretty  melodies.  There  is^^no*  ^oM  or  pretension 
about  any  of  the  compositioTi9,'b’ut4  ticither* is- there  about 
any  of  the  wild  flowers  that  gmtV‘ohiJthe  brinks  of  -her 
own  Devron.  Though  we  < regret- that  Iwef  cannot*  give 
the  music  along  with  them,  the- Allowing -lines  will never¬ 
theless  bear  to  be  read  withou'^'itr  vn:. 

,  !i  7*rin  »  //  > 1 

.  THE 

“  Pledge  of  my  fondest  love,  pledgeiof.my  happy  days, 
Oh  !  thou  vvert  dear  in  the  ludght  timc  of  bliss; 

But  dearer  thou  art,  tail*  child,  do  thy.  motbci*, 

In  hour  of  sorrow  and  sadness  like  this. 

“  Aud  oft,  when  I  sit  in  the  darkness  of  midnight, 

And  moonbeams  ai*e  sleeping  upon  the  blue  sea ; 

^Vhen  the  bright  star  of  xnoruing  is  shining  above  me, 

I  think,,  will  it  bear  my,  fond  luiisings  to  thee ! 

I'ar  am  I  now  from  the  hoVne  ojf  my  childhood, 
bar,  far  away  lyom  thy 'father  and  theb  ; 

And  lonely  I  stray  in ‘the  globih  ofth'd  wild  wood, 

And  weep  o’er  the  bli^s'that  is  banish'd  from  me.** 

lu  U  »  t|»'  *  .  jx.  . 

e  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  as  a  specimen  of 
ornamental  lith(»graphy,  we  have  seen  few  publiciitions 
more  elegant  than  tliis,  and  that  it  reflects  much  credit 
on  the  artist — .Mr  S.  Leith  of  Banff.  Let  our  female 
*‘caders  make  the  experiment,  and  they  will  find  that  j 
their  drawingroom  table  will  look  uuirh  the  better  for  it.  | 
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OLD  JACK. 

A  FRAGMENT  FR03I  A  DIARV. 

I  ‘  >1 

Whilst  boating  up  against  the  trades  on  our  home¬ 
ward,  passage,  wo  were  beset  with  unfavourable  >veather 
to  the  leeward  of. St  Domingo,  and  kept  dodging  olTand  on 
the  shores  of  that  island  for  upwards  of  a  fortniglit.  All 
our  efforts  to  get  u-bead  of  ii  proved  abortive.  Several  ti  mes 
we  layibeealmed.fqtrtw^^  offthree  days  together,  without 
(«e>  tnuob  as  a.bwatli.iof  wind  to, shake. our  sky-scrapers, 
<whiH^«nt  etliers.the  sea-bipe^e,  .set dn  with  such  violence, 
that  ill  spite  of  all  our  tacking  and  mauouivring,  we  were 
driven  so  far  westward  that  the  high  parts  of  Cuba  were 
quite  visible  ;  and,' 'as*thc‘^ale  moderated,  our  endeavours 
tOi regain  our  proper.itr^ck,  oifiy,l>'’^>t*ght,,U8  back  to  the 
; station  we. bad  IqK  i^,thp  worpUig,,  All. this  was  tanta- 
liziiig)Onougb,.bothfto.  crpw  and  jiassengers;  for,  besides 
that  our. ship  , wanted [bUo  complement  of  hands, 

ahoowas  scantily  stneji^ed,;  with , provisions,  and  we  bad 
> every,  proopeet,  should,  tim, present  uufavourablc  weather 
cootitiue,i  of  heiiiigjput  upon  an  allvwaticc  before  we 
reaBl).e4|  thq  . Irish  .channel.  All  my  ,  fellow  passengers 
too,  Rkot  myself,  were,  iiiibad  health,  and  worse  sjiirits, 
and  .tliercfogqllttl^  inclhnul  to  resort  to  any  of  the  ainuse- 
ments  c^nnmoih  oii,,bqard-.s)up,  to,  relieve  the  tedium  of 
our  protracted  Kpy»J(Ov.;,All,oni;  thqughts  were  engrossed 
in  one  common,  wjsl) — and  that, 'va?- .for  home.  Neither 
was  .the  monoumy,of  oiu%existfV»q.e, broken  by  intercourse 
.tvifch  tany  ^‘afarers  li.hc  ^qupsqlyes,.  our  course  being  out 
of .  the  track  of  ves^ls,  f^'qni  Europe;  aud  although  we 
lay  three  entire  dayq  ,in  the  nmuth  of.  the  bay,  within 
which  ,  tlie  ouce-tbidving  ..Ilaytian  town  of  Port-au- 
Prince  is  situated,  wc  ,wiw  no  vessel  ^  passing  out  or  in 
during, all  ,tha4  timc.  iyith  the,  exception  of  one  small 
doggoVy' ^nanncil  by  .mulattpes,  and  .negroyi't.  and  which, 
i,with  .it/im^gaiply  saUs.flappingjhrnvily  by  the  masts,  was 
},pullod  daftly) alpug.Vy  thorOarq  /of  th^;  la^tpr.  As  it  passed 
i,-uot,liii:|frqm  nwr  ship>  our  .m.ate  flier,  and  the  cmi- 

.>fers«,tinM4ha4,  passed, is  ,worthy.,ojl'  freing  record od.  Tlie 
following  .queries,  were.  a^Idres^d  answered  by,  an 

j  old  grisly- headed  negro,  seemed  to  ^be  the  principal 
nefsonage  ori  board,  an (L  who  wits  Tolling  over  the  side  of 
the  schooner,  quite  at  his  ease*  with  a  large  sheroot  in 
his  mouth. 

Mate,  Whose  schooner ’s  that? 

Negro,  Massa ’choqner.  (Master’s  schoonci.) 

Mate,  What ’s  her  name?  '  * 

Negro,  Chari  Jem  F'ox.* 

Mate,  W^ho  commands  her  ? 

Negro,  Black  Tom  and  I. 

Mate,  Where  are  you  bound  for  ? 

Negro,  For  port. 

Mate.  How  long  have  ye  been  out? 

Negro,  Two  day  to-mon’ONV. 

I  Mate,  What  kind  of  weather  have  yc  bad  ? 
j  Here  the  old  negro’s  patience  seemed  exhausted  by  this 
seemingly  endlc.ss  list  of  interrogatories,  and  turning 
with  impatience  towards  his  lumbering  sails,  exclaimed 
in  a  petr— “  No  wedder  at  all — dam  !  Vv’Jij’,  Massa 
buckra  alway  ,so  <lam  curious  !-—bjm  want  to  know  ebery 
ting !  ’'rarboaiTl  belnfisraaii] — ’tarboard  !  yon 

danqi  nigger  !,^  J^’h}\you  no  ’tarboard  mb — you  g»!t  one 
.ropc-eu*. for, da t,,  110)7  !’*,/  And  gunning  up  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  helni;smau»  on,  whom  wan¬ 

tonly  fixed.a  quaiTel  foi*  t|ie  jmrpose  of  discharging  his 
ill  humour,  he  snatched,  up  a  rope  from  the  deck  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  bis. back, ,  with  an  emphasis  (ns  Washingtori 
Irving  would  say)  which  we  distinctly  heard  at  20(1 

*  rii.'irlea  Jam<*s  Fox.  7'he  t;i\vnv  loitivcs  of  tin*  (’Hrihl»ccH  Lnp. 
tiz<*  ijot  (»nly  tlioir  vosscl.s,  but  tluur  cliiblrcii,  witli  the  iianici*  oI 
nil  our  great  vtjite«ineii  nod  otlicr  [juhlie  r!ifira<*ters  in  J.uropc. 
'/’he  UTiter  of  this  recollerfs  of  one  ainiahle  youth,  whose  parents 
had  bestowed  on  him  the  incongruous  putronymie  o/  Wei.linu- 
TON— Nelson^— V/iLurarohrE. 
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yards*  distance.  This  u^ly  version  of  the  word  starhoardy 
the  poor  helmsman  took  with  as  much  indifference  as  if 
his  body  was  composed  of  part  of  the  plank  he  stood  upon, 
nor,  to  all  appearance,  did  he  in  the  least  alter  the 
schooner’s  course. 

Next  morning,  when  I  arose,  I  was  rejoiced  to  find 
that  we  had  been  running  along  shore  a  good  part  of 
the  night  with  the  land-breeze.  About  the  Usual  time 
the  trades  set  in  fair  and  steady”,  and  from  so  favourable 
a  quarter  as  almost  to  allow  the  ship’s  head  to  lie  the 
direct  course  when  close  hauled,  and  we,  therefore,  soon 
left  the  dominions  (of  yore)  of  the  imperial  Ghristoffc 
far  in  our  wake.  From  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  our  voyage,  the  captain  determined  to  run  for 
the  Caycos  passage,  a  short,  but  dangerous  channel,  stretch¬ 
ing  between  several  low-lying  barren  islands,  and  which 
is,  or  was,  at  least,  seldom  attempted  but  by  those  per¬ 
fectly  intimate  with  the  navigation  of  that  quarter  of 
the  ocean.  We  descried  the  first  of  these  islands,  I  recol¬ 
lect  well,  in  the  dusk  of  a  very  sultry  day,  and  so  low 
was  its  elevation,  and  so  level  its  surface,  that,  combined 
with  the  dimness  of  twilight,  it  would  have  been  iindis- 
tinguishable  from  the  surroundiog  waters  to  any  eye  but 
that  of  an  experienced  sailor.  '  Hut  I  must  here  mention 
a  circumstance  which  occurred'  on  an  early  part  of  the 
same  afternoon.  We  had  adjourned,  as  usual,  after  din¬ 
ner,  to  the  quarter-deck,  yvhere  we  were  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  steward  with  pine-apples,  shaddocks,  water¬ 
melons,  &c.,  of  which  we  had  laid  in  a  store,  while  yvc 
beguiled  the  time  with  reading,  playingat  drafts,  or  what 
other  pastimes  we  could  devise.  1  was  seated  on  a  hen¬ 
coop,  aj)art  from  the  rest,  listlessly  gazing  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters  before  me,  and  watching  the  beautiful 
pearl-like  flying  fish,  amidst  a  slumbering  shoal  of  yvhicli 
the  prow  of  the  vessel  was  ever  and  anon  breaking,  scat¬ 
tering  them  in  dozens  from  each  side  of  her,  exactly  like 
the  springing  of  a  covey  of  partridges.  Close*  beside  me, 
two  sailors  were  squatted,  engaged  in  the  fair-weather 
w’ork  of  patching  an  old  sail.  Either  from  natural 
taciturnity  or  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ^captain, 
they  sat  a  long  time,  silent;  but  at  length  one  of  them, 
an  elderly  man,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Old  Jack 
among  his  messmates,  addressed  the  other  in  an  under 
tone:  .  ‘ 

“  I  say,  Rose,  do  you  see  what  that  b — h  is  after  ?’*  • 

“  Wtdl  !  and  what  of  that,  Jack  ?’* 

“  What  of  that !  why  then,  we’ll  have  long  watches 
and  wet  jackets  to-night,  or  I’m  cheated.” 

“  Pho  !  you  old  fool !  d’ye  think  me  such  an  ass  as  to 
believe  any  bam  of  that  sort?” 

“  1  ask  you  to  believe  nothing  but  what  I  believe  my¬ 
self,”  replied  Old  Jack,  in  the  same  quiet  serious  man¬ 
ner.  “  Depeml  on’t,  it  bodes  no  pleasant  weather  w'hen 
the  cat  takes  to  the  look-out.  I’ve  seen  enough  of  that. 
I  mind  the  last  time  wo  were  beating  through  the  Mo- 
zamhi(pie” - 

“  Well,  well  !”  said  the  other,  who  seemed  little  in¬ 
clined  for  conversation,  and  interrupting  what  he  saw  was 
likely  to  prove  a  — “if  there’s  a  squall  brewing, 

the  more  need  there  is  to  have  our  tackle  in  order ;  so 
liand  me  the  fid  here,  only  look  the  better  to  yourself,  for 
they  say  it  always  fares  the  worse  with  those  who  notice 
these  sort  of  things  first.” 

Old  Jack  made  no  reply,  *  and  the  conversation 
dropped.  The  circumstance  that  called  it  forth  appeared 
in  Illy  eyes  a  frivolous  enough  one  certainly.  A  favour¬ 
ite  cat  of  the  captain’s,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  running 
familiarly  about  the  deck,  had'niounted  upon  the  quar¬ 
ter-rails,  and  seemingly  iu  play,  was  engaged  in  alter¬ 
nately  climbing  up  and  descending  a  short  way  upon  the 
lagging.  Knowing  the  superstitious  notions  of  sailors,  1 
would  not  have  thought  of  the  matter  more  had  I  not 
observed  the  captain,  who  was  sitting  reading  not  far  otf, 
and  who  had  overheard  the  above  conversation,  rise  up  and 
approach  towards  where  the  cat  was  frisking  ajjout,  with 


an  idle,  sauntering  air,  but  with  evident  anxiety  in  bi^ 
countenance.  Calling  to  puss  by  the  endearing  epithet  of 
“  Dolly,”  which  she  answered  by  jumping,  purring,  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  fondled  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  his 
arms,  and  then— first  casting  a  furtive  glance  around,  to 
see  whether  he  was  noticed  by  any  of  the  crew — he,  to 
my  surprise,  suddenly  placed  her  on  the  deck  and  inverted 
over  her  an  empty  dish,  used  in  carrying  the  fowls’  meat 
from  the  hold.  I  Avas  about  to  ask  his  reasons  for  thus 
imprisoning  puss,  when  I  heard  Old  Jack,  who  had  been 
slyly  watching  his  master’s  motions,  observe,  with  u 
meaning  look  to  his  messmate  — 

Do  you  mark  that.  Rose  ?  Ay,  ay-— the  captain 
has  seen  these  imps  o’  the  old  ’un  pipe  up  a  gale  before 
now.” 

The  younger  sailor  looked  puzzled,  hut  stili  incre¬ 
dulous. 

“  And  Tvhy  the  devil  doesn’t  he  lieaA^e  the  brute  over- 
hoard*  then?  Hasn’t  he  read  the  story,  think  ye,  about 
that  Mr  Jonas,  Avho” - 

“  Make  ready  to  heave  the  log  here,”  shouted  the 
captain  at  that  moment ;  “  call  up  the  mate,  Rose,  and 
come  here  and  hold  the  glass.  Eight  hells  forward 
there  !” 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  late  in  the  evening  when  wc 
discerned  the  first  of  the  cluster  of  little  islands  lyin<; 
upon  our  starboard  quarter,  and  I  soon  afterwards  began 
to  perceive  symptoms  of  a  coming  gale.  The  air  felt 
more  chill  than  usual, — a  dark  log  began  to  rise  to  wind¬ 
ward,  which  gradually  spread  over  the  firmament, 
-^the  tops  of  the  Avaves  began  to  curl  and  Avhiten, 
and  leap  up  into  spray,  Avhich  lashed  over  the  main-deck 
in  plenteous  shoAvers,  and  at  last  inA^aded  tiie  poop,  Avhere 
I  Av.'is  seated  Avitli  the  other  passengers.  As  the  breeze 
freshened,  the  canvass  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
lofty  spars  of  the  ship  under  the  captain’s  directions, 
Avhich  became  CA^ery  minute  more  brief  and  peremptory’; 
and  when  the  increasing  spray  and  chilliness  forced  me 
to  go  below,  AV”e  Avere  carrying  our  mainsail  close-reefed. 
As  my  berth  happened  to  be  on  the  lee  side  of  the  A^essel, 
where  the  motion  is  least  felt,  I  was  quickly’-  asleep  after 
stretching  myself  on  my  cot,  Avhich  I  did  Avithout  un¬ 
dressing. 

<  It  might  be  about  the  middle  of  the  first  watch  after 
midnight  wlien  I  was  awoke,  by  being  suddenly  thrown 
round  upon  my”  face  against  the  side  of  my  berth.  I  felt 
the  vessel  quiver  like  a  willow  Avand  from  stem  to  stern 
-—the  next  moment  I  heard  a  crash  like  the  discharge  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance — 'and  then  the  sea  pouring  into  the 
main  cabin  like  a  cataract !  I  started  up  in  A’ery  par¬ 
donable  dismay,  concluding  that  the  ship  had  struck,  a 
suspicion  Avhich  I  'the  next  moment  perceived  to  be 
groundless.  Dreadful  confusion,  lioweA’er,  j»re\’ailed  on 
deck.  The  hasty  thumping  of  the  capstan-bar  upon  the 
mid-deck  summoning  all  hands  up — the  confused  tramp¬ 
ling  to  and  fro  above  me — the  loud  and  stern  vocifera¬ 
tions  of  the  captain,  now  bawling  to  tlie  men  aloft,  ainl 
now  addressing  the  man  at  the  wheel — “  Ease  her,  sir; 
ease  her,  till  you  shake  the  maintop-gallant — there  !  Xo^v, 
in  with  it,  boy’s— in  with  it !  Bring  her  up  no^A*,  sir — 
[to  the  helmsman] — lulF,  sir,  lulf!” — “  Lutf  ’tis,  sir — 
she  wont  come  farther  up !” — “  Then  keep  her  at  it) 
sir;  don’t  let  her  otf!”  These,  Avitli  other  accompanying 
sounds  and  exclamations,  together  with  the  dreadful  la¬ 
bouring  of  the  vessel,  told  plainly  the  danger  ot  our 
situation.  Indeed,  I  knew  Ave  were  in  danger.  I  knew 
that  we  were  in  a  narrow  and  perilous  channel,  where 
all  that  could  he  done,  even  AA’ere  it  daylight,  av’us  to 
bring  tlie  vessel  to,  if  possible,  and  prevent  her  trom 
drifting  upon  one  or  other  of  the  small  islands  witli  wliirli 
Ave  were  surrounded.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  ‘h*' 
termined  upon  going  on  deck,  and  meeting  death  (d  ^ 
must  meet  it)  face  to  face,  my  Avhole  nature  revolt- 

*  English  sailors  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the  prepositive  halt  ol 
the  compound. 
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iiitr  at  the  idotT  of  being  confined  thus  helplessly  in  the 
hold,  and  perhaps  engulfed  amid  the  roaring  element, 
^rithout  one  effort  for  existence. 

As  1  picked  my  steps  across  the  dark  cabin,  among 
the  chairs,  stools,  &c.,  that  w  ere  floating  about,  and  gave 
my  shins  some  ugly  bumps,  I  heard  several  of  my  fel- 
lo\v-passcngcrs  loudly  and  laudably  engaged  in  preparing 
for  a  better  world.  I  scrambled  up  the  companion  with 
all  haste,  and  found,  to  my  inexpressible  mortification, 
the  hatchway  fastened  down  !  1  knew  it  would  be 

bootless  to  apply  for  release  amid  the  noise  and  confu¬ 
sion  that  prevailed,  and,  with  feelings  wrought  up  to 
a  pitch  almost  intolerable,  I  found  myself  compelled 
to  descend  again,  and  abide  the  issue  of  the  storm.  I 
entered  the  after-cabin,  where  there  was  a  lamp  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  centre  under  an  inverted  compass  (for  the 
convenience  of  the  captain  consulting  during  the  night), 
and  sliddering  across  the  wet  planks  to  a  sofa  which 
was  lashed  to  the  lee  side  of  the  cabin,  I  lay  down  in  no 
comfortable  mood  of  mind.  The  lamp  spread  a  strong 
light  around,  but  it  only  added  to  the  dreariness  of  the 
scene,  as  the  salt  water  was  dripping  from  above  in  a 
continuous  shower.  The  ship  every  moment  plunging 
headlong  down,  “  amid  the  gorges  of  the  deep,”  as  if 
never  more  to  rise — the  waves,  after  each  rebound,  coming 
lashing  up  against  the  stern  windows  Avith  a  shock  that 
threatened  to  smash  them  in,  deadlights  and  all — the 
fitful  creaking  of  the  chain  by  which  the  helm  was  ma- 
uaged — the  booming  and  singing  of  the  gale  through  the 
strained  cordage,  all  commingled  with  the  wild  and  in¬ 
distinct  cries  on  deck,  the  supplicnitory  ejaculations  of 
the  awe-struck  passengers,  and  the  certainty  of  imme¬ 
diate  danger,  tended  to  superinduce  reveries  of  the  most 
gloomy  character. 

I  lay  Avith  my  head  towards  the  stern,  so  tliat  I 
could  see  forward  through  the  door-way  into  the  main 
cabin,  and  I  had  continued  for  a  considerable  time  va¬ 
cantly  gazing  in  that  direction,  when  I  observed,  to  my 
iistonishment,  the  figure  of  a  man  descend  the  com¬ 
panion,  (backwards,  as  usual.)  He  stepped  forward 
into  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  at  the  same  time  turning 
his  face  towards  me,  and  I  recognised  the  features  of 
Old  Jack — but  pale  and  haggard,  such  as  I  bad  never 
seen  them  before  ;  and  there  was  a  glassy  horror  express¬ 
ed  in  his  fixed,  expanded  eyes,  that  thrilled  through  me 
with  a  shuddering  of  fear  and  amazement  combined.  He 
was  apparelled  in  his  oil-skin  jacket,  or  surtout,  with  his 
south-wester  on  his  head,  both  of  wliich  were  dripping 
with  ^vater.  I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow,  and  endeap- 
voured  to  speak  and  ask  what  he  wanted,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  the  man  that  actually 
struck  me  dumb.  After  staring  wildly  towanls  me  for 
H  few  moments,  he  raised  bis  hands,  both  of  which  I 
perceived  to  be  mangled  and  dripping  with  blood,  and 
began  waving  them  about — gasping  at  the  same  time,  like 
a  man  in  the  agonies  of  suffocation.  I  instantly  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  been  b  urt  on  deck,  and  had  been  or¬ 
dered  down  to  get  his  wounds  dressed,  and  be  out  of  the 
way,  where  he  could  no  longer  be  of  use.  Under  the 
niipression  that  be  vv’as  fainting,  I  sprung  towards  him, 
to  prevent  him  falling,  but  he  suddenly  receded  towards 
tae  dark  inain-cabin,  and  the  next  moment  disappeared  ! 
I  thought  he  had  slipped  down,  and  groped  about  for 
him  at  random  for  some  time,  but  not  getting  ray  hands 
i*pon  him,  I  called  out  his  name — listened — no  answer. 
1  called  again — a  deep  respiration,  half  sigh,  half  moan, 
close  beside  me,  made  me  protrude  my  hand  towards  the 
spot,  but  I  drew  it  back  much  more  quickly  than  I 
had  advanced  it,  on  receiving  a  smack  on  the  ai'in,  that 
almost  dislocated  my  wrist !  It  w^as  from  the  fin  of  a 
huge  turtle,  which  the  captain  had  taken  a  fancy  to  keep 

the  cabin  in  a  tub  of  salt  water.  My  interest  was  too 
much  excited  by  the  appearance  1  had  just  seen  to  allow 
me  to  attend  to  this  casualty,  which  afterwards  pained 
me  much  ;  and;  alter  bcarching  bome  time  loj^ger  for  Old 


Jack  in  vain,  I  resolved  to  go  pn  deck  and  mention  the 
circumstance  to  the  captain.  On.  getting  up  to  the  hatch¬ 
way,  lo  !  it  was  fastened  down  as  close  as  ever  !  although 
1  was  positive  that  it  could  not  have  been  raised  and  shut 
again  without  my  hearing  it. 

I  returned  to  the  sofa  and  lay  down  again  in  a  state 
of  feverish  bewilderment,  that  did  not  abate  although 
the  gale  and  sea  grew  gradually  calmer  as  morning  ad¬ 
vanced.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock,  being  then 
good  daylight,  and  a  moderate  favourable  breeze  having 
succeeded  the  late  hurricane,  the  captain  came  below 
to  retire  to  rest.  I  immediately  questioned  him  as  to 
Old  Jack’s  having  been  in  the  cabin  during  the  night. 
He  answered,  “  it  was  impossible.” — “  Could  he  not 
have  been  down,”  1  rejoined,  “  without  your  knowing 
of  it?” — “  Impossible!”  he  again  replied,  somewhat 
impatiently ;  “  no,  no,  there  was  too  much  work  for 
him  on  deck.  I  had  him  in  my  eye  during  the  whole 
morning.” — “  And  has  he  met  with  no  accident,  are 

not  his  hands  bruised?”  Captain  F -  looked  me 

long  and  earnestly  in  the  face,  W’ith  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  I  could  not  then— —but  afterwards  did 
— comprehend  ;  he  thought  my  brain  had  liecome  affected 

by  the  terrors  of  the  past  night.  “  Why,  Mr - ,”  said 

he,  “  you  had  better  ask  himself ;  you  will  find  him  aft 
at  the  wheel.”  I  went  above  acccirdiiigly,  and  there  to 
he  sure  found  Old  Jack  at  his  post,  as  hale  and  hearty  as 
ever  I  saw  him  !  He  bade  me  good  morning,  and  nuide 
some  gruff  but  good-humoured  remarks  about  the  “  tight 
breeze”  we  had  had.  Whilst  he  was  speaking,  I  exami¬ 
ned  his  horny  hands,  hut  could  not  discern  the  slightest 
scratch  upon  them  !  I  knew  not  what  to  think.  All 
things  contributed  to  assure  me  that  1  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  an  optical  delusion.  But  the  impression  remain¬ 
ed  indelible. 


It  was  exactly  a  month  the  date  of  the  above 

strange  incident,  that  I  was  seated  alone  in  the  main 
cabin,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  reading — per¬ 
haps  for  the  twentieth  time — an  old  number  of  lUach- 
wood.  We  were  nearing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
had  been  running  all  that  day  before  a  southerly  breeze, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour.  At  the  hour  I  speak 
of,  the  wind  had  chopiMid  round  to  the  west,  and  the 
position  of  the  sails  were  accordingly  to  be  shifted.  After 
the  canvass  aloft  had  been  righted,  1  heard  the  cajitain 
call  out  to  “  heave  round  the  spanker  boom.”  The  men 
were  engaged  in  this  operation,  when  suddenly  a  shout 
of  alarm  was  raised — a  rusli  of  feet  across  the  deck — Jiiid 
the  next  moment  were  vociferated  confused  cries  of — 
“  Down  with  the  helm  !” — “  Back  the  yards  !” — “  Aft 
here  to  lower  the  boat  1” 

I  rushed  upon  deck.  Tlio  cause  of  the  confusion 
was  indeed  a  melancholy  one.  In  swaying  about  the 
mizen  boom,  the  wind  had  c^iught  the  sail  suddenly,  and 
jerked  it  round  with  such  force,  that  it  had  knocked 
a  man  overboard.  1  looked  over  the  ship’s  side :  it 
was  Old  Jack.  He  had  caught  hold  of  the  mizen-sheet  * 
in  falling,  and  was  clinging  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of 
desperation.  All  was  confusion  on  board — some  were 
clearing  away  the  boat — others  throv/ing  barrels,  tubs, 
and  what  other,  the  readiest,  articles  thiit  lay  about,  over¬ 
board — others  again  were  backing  the  sails — in  vain ! 
Such  was  the  impetus  under  which  the  ship  was  sailing, 
that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  bring  Jier  uf»  against 
the  wind  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  long  ere  it  was 
accomplished,  poor  Jack  had  literally  been  torn  IVoin  his 
hold  by  the  opposing  waters.  But  his  had  indeed  been 
the  grasp  of  despair  !  When  the  rope  was  afterwards 
examined,  not  only  blood,  but  even  pieces  of  the  flesh  of 
his  fingers,  were  found  ingrained  into  it.  1  could  only 
be  a  passive  spectator  of  this  scene  of  death.  Wlien  the 

«  For  tlie  l>ettcr  iiistriictiou  ol  1  may  mention,  that 

this  iti  a  rojK‘y  not  a  9ui(, 


ii 
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old  man  lost  hold  of  the  rope,  we  continued  to  cheer  him 
hy  cries  and  signals  to  keep  up,  while  the  boat  was  lower- 
ing ;  but  his  strength  had  been  exhausted*  A  flock  of 
sea-fowl,  with  ominous  screams,  gathered  over  him ;  he 
gradually  sunk,  until  nothing  but  his  south-wester  was 
discernible  above  the  water,  and  then  he  seemed  to  make 
one  last  awful  struggle  for  life.  He  threw  his  arms  aloft, 
■with  an  energy  that  raised  his  body  half  out  of  the  water. 

I  distinctly  saw  the  dreadful  contortions  of  his  features _ 

his  gaspings  of  agony — the  expanded  eyes  of  horror— the 
outstretched  hands  dripping  with 'blood.  ’  Oh,  God!  I 
could  not  be  mistaken  !  It  was  Indeed’ the  apparition  I 
had  seen  a  month  before,  in  the  dead  of  nighty  and  which 
had  haunted  me  ever  since!  ditnhidss'came ‘Ovei* Ttiy 
eyes, — and,  as  the  cries  of  — hc’^‘ down’!* 

sounded  in  my  ears,  I  fell  baclc^ltisehslble.  ' 

*  **  •  ^  ..i;. 

■  '  •  f  \\'  Jii  ?  .  •  ^  .-f  1 

iiALAN. 

- _ 

THE  LONd6n~DRAJIA.‘ 

'*  ’  ‘iteffehi'h^PAflt,  London^ 
Monday y  September  5,  1831. 

Howard  Payne's  farce ofriVifFi^ppndeau,”  as  the 
author  himself  very  nccurately  phrases  it — it  seldom  ha¬ 
ving  been  commenced  until' luf#^ Rafter  midnight,  —  is 
already  amongst  the  dram'a^'iKdilch  weres  and  however  it 
might  have  succeeded,  had*  L!sron;« for  whom  the  part 
was  written,  played  the, hero,  too  few  symp¬ 

toms  of  vitality  about  it. to  prpijUif^e  |inj^  great  tongevity ; 
since,  though  man  has  Wen  vei^  approprjaiety  designated 
“  A  Cooking  Animal,”,  ntill,, the 'plot,  apA  sulyect  were 
far  too  essentially  i  yeneb.,  v  The  next 

Haymarket  novelty  was  Mr  Shannon’s  two-act^  comedy 
of  “  My  Wife  or  iMy  •  Placed whmh,  thanks  to  W. 
Isarron's  excellent  performance  of  the  place-hunting 
J^upclry,  seems  likely  1:6' he  a' lasting  favourite ;  and  , we 
can,  indeed,  very  coUf^eientiousIy,  praise  author,!  actors, 
and  all  else  concerned  throughout,  savc  a>i>d  Cxceptingthe 
scene-painter;  Whose* dHineatlorr  of  t the t interior  of  a^go- 
vernment  oflice,  both  for  design  and  ^xeCutum^; — equally 
for  paiiitingand  une?^<^ecded.bjr  the  veriest  i 

daub  that  ever  d;?gvid‘Cd.^yj,5^atre  ^urat  in  tlil6*kmg. 
dom.  It  may,  how'e,YPr,j^bp^.p(;rhaps  a  vaVuabl^^lim.to 
all  Hayinnrket  drauQ^tbts,^^t9  .tell  themi' tbat‘^al!'’JjTiiCces 
enlisting  Mr  Vv\  Farreii  amongst  t\\eiv*drnma(is  pdhohfV 
possess  very  considerable  odds  in  favour  of  tlieh*  success ; 
since,  according  to*  that  gentleman’s  art i cl never 
plays  more  than  two  chai*acters  on  the  same  evening,  and  * 
they  are,  if  not  the  earliest,  seldom  or  never  the  latest ; 
and  to  expect  cither  actors  or  audience  to  be  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  humours  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morn-' 
ing,  is  an  error  of  management  that  would  appear  to  be 
incredible.  Cibber’s  five-act  comedy  of  the  “  Double 
Gallant,”  originally  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in  1707, 
has  been  revived  here  in  two  acts,  under  the  appellation 
of  “  llelles  have  at  ye  all !  or.  More  Flirts  than  one.” 
As  the  “  Double  Gallant”  was  itself  founded  on  Mrs 
Centlivre’s  “  Love  at  a  Venture,”  and  Burnaby’s  “  Visit- 
ing  Day»’*  it  has  been  certainly  no  breach  of  poetical 
lustice  to  use  Cibber’s  materials  in  the  concoction  of  this 
rifaclmenfo,  which  was  completely  successful.  The 
•ciiaractcrs  of  Careless  and  ' j[tftdif  J)aiuty.{  tire  very 

jiropeiiy  cut  out,  though  two  new  ones  were  .substituted, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Wfl) Jboih  J>e,.ve4’y  speedily, cut  out 
too.  W.  barren  and  Mrs  Glover  were  excellent  in  Sir 
Solomon  and  Lady  /^a///^e,»aA4T  V4filng’f,.A7a/7  vvasljyely, 
though  not  elegant.  ♦  The  / was  , every,)  age 

since  the  discontinuance  of  doublets  and  jerkins  ;  and  the 
scenery  “as  before.’*  ‘  ^^'Schiof  ’f^V'Ctoqtiettes’*’ still 
•continues  its  attractions^’  Rntl' Mb  ICeatf,  lust  from  the 
Coburg!  is  playing  his  usual  routine  of  characters,  to  far 
from  crowded  houses,  two  nights  pW  week.  ‘ 

The  English  Opera  House  novelties  include  an  operetta, 
called  new  hy  its  author,  the  celebrated  Don  T.  de  Trueba, 


which  afforded  the  strongest  proof  of  the  lenity  of  an 
audience  we  ever  witnessed  ;  since,  though  not  hissed  olF 
the  stage,  it  certainly  ought  to  have  been :  and,  though  it 
is  not  exactly  our  “  hint  to  speak”  on  such  subjects,  we 
cannot  but  notice,  that  this  Anglo-Spaniard’s  last  new 
novel  of  “  Paris  and  London,”  has  never  yet  received  its 
due  regard  ;  still  we  live  in  hopes  that  our  venerated 
friend,  Christopher  North,  will  even  yet  do  justice  to  it, 
Peake’s  melodrama  of  the  “  Evil  Eye,”  which,  however, 
doe^'not  embody  that  romantic  superstition  as  a  real  bona 
^r/e’Spirit,  but  merely  introduces  a  sham  substitute,  is  a 
amusing  trifle,  with  a  very  complicated  plot,  and 
admiiYibly' sustained  characters  :  indeed,  so  accurately  has  { 

author  taken  measure  of  John  Reeve,  as  Zone  Kiebabsy 
who«e  forte  is  to  make  “  fun”  of  every  thing,  pleasant,  or 
otherwise,' that  when  Mr  Reeve,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
says  what  is  not  set  down  for  him,  the  mistake  is  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  For  his  owm  fame’s  sake,  if  he  re¬ 
gard*  neither  author,  manager,  nor  audience,  this  gentle¬ 
man  ought* to  be  more  attentive  and  more  ])erfect ;  since 
at  present  he  too  frequently  reminds  us  of  tlie  late  Tokely, 
who  wasal  ways  what  is  technically  termed  “letter  perfect,*’ 
at  the  last  n^hcarsal,  and  then  kept  gradually  forgetting, 
until  abofit  the  tenth  night,  if  the  piece  ran  so  long,  the 
dialogue  was  nearly  all  his  own  !  The  music  of  the  “  Evil 
Eye,”  b}’’  Rod  well,  is,  in  parts,  very  good;  the  scenery  and 
dresses  as  accurate  as  they  are  beautiful,  and  it  has  been 
played'  nightly  ever  since  its  production,  nearly  three 
weeks  since.  The  operetta  of  the  “  Picturesque”  is  by 
Haynes  Bayley;  of  coiirs<*,  its  songs  are  elegant,  and 
Bartley  and  Reeve  Iiaving  two  very  effective  characters, 
which  they  do  every  justice  to,  it  has  been  completely 
successful.  Another  new  piece,  to  be  called  “  Wards  and 
Wardens,”  is  to  be  produced  this  v/eek.  Mr  Collins,  nick¬ 
named  the  English  Paganini,  having  left  this  theatre,  is 
now  starring  it  at  tlje. Surrey,  wiiere  Jerrold  has  produced 
a  deservedly  applauded  old  English  drama,  called  “  Ped¬ 
lar’s  Acre,”  and  a  Russian  precocity,  rising  four  years  and  * 
n  half  <dd,  with  a'very  unpronounceable  name,  plays  the 
trumpet.*  iGiulio  Regonui,  really  a  very  wonderful  child, 
ha^d^en^  exhibiting  on  the  guitar  for  Mr  Arnold;  and, 
amongst  *otheA*  musical  monstrosities,  a  Polander,  as  he 
called  himself — much  more  of  a  stick  than  a  Pole — scraped 
a  fiddle  for  several  evenings  at  the  City  Theatre;  find  a 
Mr*’Luk©  did  the  same,  first  at  the  Coburg,  under  his 
own  name,  and  subse<juentiy  as  a  Signor  I^uki  !  at  tlie 
Pavilion.  If  IMi*  Monc’iv  Mason,  the  new  lessee  of  the 
Italian 'Opera*  House,  do  not,  however,  merely  “keep  the 
word  of  proinisoito  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  tlic  hope,”  wc 
are  about  to  enter  aiiicw  era  of  history  in  our  musical 
taste  ;  Rnd  towurils  “  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  he 
wished,”  we  are  proud  tlius  publicly  to  offer  him  the  most 
cordial  co-opcratioti  of,,  ,. 

’  '  ‘  1  I.  45cvcgvinc  ^omer^^ct. 

P.  S. — Barth ol’otnew  Fair  is  at  jiresent  iii  the  height 
of  its  glory,  and' the  legitimate  drama,  exiled  from  the 
patent  theatres,  is  there  fcriacted  nine  times  a-day  ! 


THE  EDINSUUGH  DRAMA. 

“  If  we  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  theativ 
is  like,  we  are  a  soused  gurnet.”  It  is  now  almost  a 
fortnight  since  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  stage- 
lamps  of  the  Adelphi,  except  on  the  latter  part  ot  the 
evening  of  Yates’s  benefit.  We  did  strain  a  point  in  order 
to  see  what  they  could  make  of  a  “  Nodes,”  and  mU’t 
candidly  confess  that— we  were  not  disappointed, 
piece  certainly  was  “most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 
Of  It,  as  of  many  things  in  this  world,  least  said  is  soon¬ 
est '■  mended.  T'urn  we  now  to  the  tlserne  ol  to-day» 
wliicli  has  been  ju'escribed  to  iis  under  tlie  form  ol  an 
announcement  of  our  own  inteuUons.  “  Alfred  has  pro¬ 
mised,”  said,  last  w’eek,  our  gracious  editor — when  Alh  ^‘‘ 
— “  God  help  him,  silly  one” — little  dreamt  any  tbini, 
of  the  kiruh  We  have  a  great  mind— but  no  inattfi*. 
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The  Adelphi  closes  to-night.  Its  brief  existence  is 
over  and  gone.  It  has  had  a  short  life,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  merry  one.  'The  performers  are  already  more  than 
one-half  of  them  dispersed.  Like  the  crows  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  legend — 

“  Some  go  south,  and  some  go  north. 

And  some  go  over  the  river  of  Forth.” 

What  a  mockery  it  is  to  call  their  performances  p/uy* 
Harder  work  there  is  not  on  the  fni!!*  of  creation.  After, 
sedulously  performing  his  duty  during  an  engagement  of 
three  months — being  present  at  every  roll-caU— faUing 
at  no  rehearsal — never  causing  a  ])ieco  to  be  postponed-r^-. 
the  benefits  commence,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks.; tb^ 
actor  must  study  one  or  two  new  parts  for.  every  evening. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  be  looking  warily-roundiWm 
for  a  new  engagement,  and  the  moment  one  theatre  dast^s, 
he  must  bundle  into  a  stage-coach  and  be  off  for  another, 
without  throwing  aside  his  last  theatrical  dress,  studying 
all  the  way  the  piece  in  which  he  is  first  to  appear.  And 
Ayhat  is  his  reward  ?  Not  exactly  hisses,  for  we  are 
speaking  of  a  deserving  actor — and  yet  an  influx,  of 
drunkards  may  expose  him  to  such  treatment— but  at 
the  best  cold  uninterested  silence,  not  a  hand — not  a 
hravo  !  to  welcome  him.  And  then  his  salary — but  that 
is  no  business  of  the  public.  ,  . 

But  to  our  subject — for  that  busy  hammering  of  illu- 
mination  preparations  hath  somewhat  discomposed  us, 
and  tempted  to  digression.  We  have  already  said  can¬ 
didly  that  we  most  thoroughly  abominate  the  general 
cast  of  performances  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
at  the  Adelphi.  Melodramas — blustering,  swaggering, 
fustian  nonsense — are  our  abomination.  Besides,  we  have 
had  them  only  shorn  of  their  beams.  Tlie  scenery,  and 
machinery,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  good,  and  generally 
well  managed.  But  there  was  only  half’a  stock.  Many 
a  spectacle — the  “  Water  Witch,”  for  example— have  we 
seen  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions,! because  half  of  -the 
decorations  w'ere  a  wanting.  We'  should,  howeveiv  be  j 
deficient  in  gratitude,  did  we  not  admit  <the  phsisure.  we 
have  diU’ived  from  “  The  Quadrupeds,”  Family.  Ihdde,” 

“  TheSpoii’d  Child, ”Vedy’s  and  D’Albert’s  perforinuiices, 
and  one  or  two  other  exhibitions.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
muster  the  strength  of  the  company.  , 

First,  of  the  ladies ! — We  have  had  only  three  whofde- 
serve  the  name  of  actresses — the  Misses  Crisp  and, Miss 
Baly.  IMiss  Crisp — we  should  be  doing  the  worst  dis-  , 
service  we  could  to  a  performer,  that  of  offering  undue 
praise,  did  we  say  that  this  young  lady  wasi  a*  finished 
actress.  She  has  still  much  to  le?irn.  But  slie  has  talent 
of  no  common  order,  a  happy  flow  of- spirits,  a  good  figure, 
and  a  voice  sweet,  and  with  a*  touch  of  pathos  even  in  its 
merriest  moods.  If  she  rely  upolv  her  own  right*  feeling, 
and  natural  powers  of  observation,  and  follow  out  her 
profession  with  steady  application,  liBhitate  not  to  fore¬ 
tell,  that  she  will  one  day  •hold  a,  high, .rank  in  a  very 
fascinating  department,  which  is, now  entirely  vacant — 
the  line  of  Airs  Jordan. — Her  sister,  Aliss  Cecilia,  suc¬ 
ceeds  better  in  the  sentimental  and  the  spirited  cast  of 
characters — in  Alaria  Darlingtbti,!or  LUtle  Fickle.  Her 
voice  is  pleasing,  but  not  powerful,  and  is  apt  occasionally 
to  break  in  scenes  of  strong  emotion.  This  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  will  easily  correct.  There  is  much  feeling  and  fe¬ 
minine  grace  in  her  acting — Aliss  Daly  always  under¬ 
stands  her  parts,  and  whenever  such  passion  as  can  be 
expressed  in  her  figure  occurs,  gives  it  truly  and  power¬ 
fully.  Her  face  is  fine.  There  is,  however,  occasionally, 
an  excess  of  strength  in  her  action,  and  she  is  not  always 
sufficiently  careful  of  her  language.  She  fails  decidedly 
in  genteel  comedy.  She  is,  however,  an  actress  of  very 
superior  merit — of  strong  natural  sense. 

ruining  to  the  gentlemen,  we  have  Yates  himself — 
the  imitator  of  Alatthews,  and  of  every  other  living  per¬ 
former.  He  strikes  at  first  as  a  good  actor,  but  gradu- 
ally  we  discover  that  his  performance  is  u  collection  of 


centos.  He  is  a  mocking-bird,  who  has  no  single  note  of 
•his  own.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  his  Felix  Fact 
is  a  conception,  as  ar  fas  we  know,  entirely  original,  and 
decidedly  a  stroke  of  genius.  So  was  his  Fitzhazard. — 
Brunton  is  emphatic  and  correct  in  melodrama — respect¬ 
able  in  sailors — excellent  in  Philip^  (Family  Fride,)  and 
vulgar  to  the  ,last  degree  in  Alfred  HUjhjhjcr^  and  such 
characters,  which  he  will  persist  in  acting. — Heniinings 
is  modest  and  sensible?.  He  frequently  pleases,  and  never 
offends.— .Gardijuer  has  only  one  tune,  but  that  does  dis- 
course  most  excellcjit;  ^music. — Crisp  understands  his 
parts,  and,m  never  at  fault.  ,,We  wish  we  could  sav  as 
much  for  some  qtqcrs,— Baynes  has  an  unfortunate 
vaice,Jl|Pt. there  stuff  in  him. — After  these  come 

the^y;. Siamese, Dancer^’/jWhopre  inimitable  in  their  way. 
—For  Aliirray,,  P^L'Itcbm’d? .  and  Mason,  we  have  often 
enough  expressed  our  rg?^pect,  so  need  not  rejieat  it  now. 
— This  has  been  the  whole  strength  of  the  company,  and 
so  we  take  our  leavjp.  _  Altki:!). 

I 

if < T  >■  r* 'n « •  I  s'  !  "  ~ 

ORIOINA'I.  POETRY. 

”  *  i  VM^)vv  r*  Vr 

'  .  '  ;  THB’'RO’rAIi' CORONATION’. 

1  ■  .  li  If 

!  ‘  '  r.IjiifiMi  AH  ENTiRRLT.J4E>V  BALLAD, 

SOW  f5INnlNO/WJTH  J¥HE)GRBAXEST  AITLAUSE  IN  THE  GRASS- 
‘  ^  MARH«»  JtXD.JSETliERBOVV. 

It  was  aU  pn/AV^edn^sdai^  eVefiliig  the  rejoicings  did  begin, 
With  the  hahfiiftei'sliamltferln^  up  the  lamps,  which  made 
.  -  ,  a  " 

It  was  all  the  flags  began  to  fly, 

And  the  CastVjS'gunaHve^  fifrcd  with  the  greatest  loyaltie. 

The  bdls  that  chiefly  did  ruig  out  were  St  Andrew’s  and 
‘"1  the''Tron,  *  fi.? 

Artd  as  foriNelson’s  monument  a  hauner  waved  thereon  ; 
But' th'^  F^blic  eoachea  and  themaiL  I  needs  must  praise 

'Fur  ivitli  'ribbouHiand  with  branches,  gieeii  they  all  were 
c4)/reTfd  hr  dr  ’  »  .. 

'  r  i‘»V  Jiif  Vfi  JyU-v'*.,  *.  .  ,  I  ,  I,  , 


“  My  boys,  that  we  are  true  of  heart,  this  night  we’ll  let 
■  them  see.'^  ' 

At'  eight  o’clock  that  self-same  night,  the  streets  began  to 
"  shine, 

(And  here  I  must  remark  with  joy,  that  the  weather  it 
was  fine  )  ;• 

And  surely  if  brave  William  saw  Ibis  town’s  illumination, 
He  would  not  grudge  the  great  expense  of  his  royal  coro¬ 
nation. 

The  number  of  the  candles  there  no  speech  could  e’er 
express. 

And  thcAiumber  of  the  painted  lamps  it  scarcely  could  bo 
less : . 

In  Frince’s  street,  in  George’s  street,  in  Charlotte  square 

Likewise  into  Jhe, High  street  there  was  the  finest  show. 

) 

The  stars,  the  thisllee,  and  the  crowns,  they  daz/.lcd  all 

And  mRnyUlfrftij^arvds  Stopp’d  to  gaze  on  the  transparen- 
’  ^‘‘''ciesy  n/or?  ' 

I  never  ‘saw  Bie'Tlieitfe  look^half  so  well  before, 

But  the  Lathi  un’fbeHloyal  Bank  it  puzzled  me  full  sore, 

if  hit/.  . 

That  Mr,. Trotter, did  surpass,  all  persons  will  agree; 
And  iniu^h  we  did  admire  the  shop  where  they  sell  Thom¬ 
son ’si  tea; . 

But  opposite  the  Assembly  Rooms — which  look’d  exceed¬ 
ing  well — 

There  was  a  great  red  lion,  that  o’er  all  did  bear  the  bell. 
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The  squibs  were  flying  through  the  streets,  but  on  that 
happy  night 

The  coachmen  did  not  scold  the  boys,  the  horses  took  no 
fright ; 

The  King  of  France  rode  up  and  down  to  see  the  grand 
display,  ^  '  , 

And  Ilolyrood  was  lighted  up  in  the  most  politest  way. 

Now  God  bless  our  gracious  William,  and  also  Adelaide, 
For  a  fitter  pair  to  rule  this  land  could  never  have  been 
made ; 

May  peace  and  plenty  still  be  theirs,  and  if  they’ll  come 
down  here. 

We’ll  light  up  all  our  town  again  any  day  into  the  year ! 

B. 

SONNET. 

Oft  in  a.lorie  and  melancholy  mood 

I’ve  wander’d  out  along  the  ocean  shore. 

And,  looking  on  the  landscape’s  solitude. 

And  waters  wide  with  vessels  studded  o’er. 

Have  felt  how  much  mild  Nature  can*  avail. 

And  summer’s  glory  in  her  green  reftreats. 

When  even  the  tender  tones  of  friendship  fail 
To  soothe  the  soul  with  care  that  wildly  beats ! 

Oh  !  fit  such  hours,  on  some  sweet  bank  reclined. 

With  evening’s  placid  sky  above  me  spread, 

And  round  the  sea-flowers,  dancing  to  the  wind. 

That  from  their  half-closed  cups  faint  odours  shed  ; — 
My  heart,  subdued,  has  wept  its  pain  away. 

Calm  as  the  hills  sublime  in  distance  far  that  lay! 

;  Gkrtuude. 

LITERARV  CHITCHAT  AND  VAklETIES. 

Bishop  Jolly’s  work  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice 
in  tlie  Eucharist,  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  is  printing,  and 
will  be  published  this  month.  ^  ^ 

Mr  H.  1).  Inglis,  the  author  of  “Spain  in  lS.^,”is  about  to  pub- 
lisli  a  fiction,  under  the  title  of  “  Don  Diego,'  ;or  Memoirs  of  an 
Andalusian.” 

The  twelfth  volume  of  the  National  Library  wiH  be  occupied  by 
a  continuation  of  Mr  St  John’s  “  Livespf  Celebrated  Travellers.” 

One  of  our  periodicals  thus  aiuioim  ICLS  .1  ^ 

l)eautiful  series  of  Portraits,  with  B^dhioirs  critical  and  biogra. 
pliical,  by  Mrs  Jameson,  authoress  of  the  ‘  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,’ 
entitled,  ‘  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second,*  is  now  in 
course  of  publiration.  This  and  ^aVant  work  contains  engra¬ 
vings  from  the  most  efiorts  of  liily  siiencil,  to  which  the 

Memoirs,  by  Mrs  Jameson,  are  (i  n^optiiy  iiccojtijjdfiiinoiiit  It 
strikes  us,  that  Mrs  Jameson  has  a  good  action  ot  damages  against 

the  author  of  this  paragraph. 

v'oluino  of  **  die  Standard  Novels  ib  to  contaiii 

“The  Scottish  Chi(‘fs.”  'I’he  authoress  details  in  the  Introduction 

s(*veral  events  of  her  early  life. 

“  The  Literary  Souvenir”  for  IS.T2,  being  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  series,  ■wall  appear  at  the  usual  time.  It  viill  coiuaiu  en¬ 
gravings  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  C  halon,  Stothard,  flou  ard. 
Turner,  Uoherts,  Roxall,  Fragonard,  Mcntoorsin,  and  Johannet. 

“The  New  Year’s  Gift”  will  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  will 
contain,  independently  of  a  frontispiece  by  Sir  Ihomas  Lawrence, 
the  usual  iiumher  of  engravings  on  steol.^ 

The  “  Kepuhlieof  Ijctters,”  aselection  in  poetry  and  prose,  from 
tlie  works  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  with  many  original  pieces, 
by  the  editor  of  the  “  Cascpiet  of  Literary  (iems,”  will  shortly  ap- 
l»ear,  from  the  Glasgow  ITniversity  press. 

Aorkkaiili:  SuMnini  Tour.— We  have  just  conversed  with  a 
friend,  wlio,  in  the  course  of  ten  weeks,  part  of  which  was  spent 
in  the  delightful  task  of  performing  quarantine,  sailed  from  Leith 
to  Arendal,  in  Norway,  pimetrated  up  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Ilardiiiger  Feld  mountains,  visited  their  waterfalls  and  rieli 
silv4.*r  mine,  crossed  the  (*ou.ntry  to  Stockholm,  where  ho  Mas  pre¬ 
sent  at  a/fVe  given  to  one  of  their  distinguished  poets,  at  w  hich 
flic  royal  family  was  present,  and  returned  across  Lake  Wenern 
to  Gottenb«*rg,  where  he  re-embarked.  The  expense  ot  this  tour 
did  not  exceed  L.JK),  and  might  have  amounted  to  less,  had  not  the 
traveller  allowed  liimself  to  be  detained  longer  than  he  intended 
by  the  attractions  of  one  or  tw’o  of  the  tow’iis  through  which  he 
passed.  Near  Tong,  on  the  river  w  hich  flows  out  of  the  Wenern, 
lie  found  our  prince  of  h(*ar-huuters,  Lloyd,  domiciliated.  In  tlie 
course  of  three  months  he  had  killed  1*3)0  Ih.  of  trout,  and  w’as 
massacring  w'uter-fowd  at  no  alloivance.  He  had  tw  o  young  bears 


living  in  the  family  w  ith  him.  Ho  has  had  liis  wmrk  translatoj 
into  Swedish,  and  is  his  owm  publisher.  He  is  extremely  popular. 
Not  80  Derw’ont  Conw’ay,  w’hom  tlie  Swedes  accuse  of  eari<>atu. 
ring  them  on  some  occasions.  'I  he  hospitality  with  w  hich  struu! 
■gers  are  everywJiere  received  is  extreme.— Sucli  a  tour  might  l»e 
occasionally  varied  by  striking  into  some  of  the  magnificent  Nor. 
.wegian  Fiords— some  picturesque  sketches  of  w  hiiJi  are  at  pro. 
isent  in  our  drawer,  and  may  ere  long  see  the  light.  Our  fri»‘iul 
'who  sets  up  for  a  connoisseur,  gives  the  palm  to  the  Norwegian 
.ladies  for  majestic  grace,  to  the  Swedish  for  geutle  lovelinoss. 
.The  public  feeling  in  Sw'edeii  sits  strong  in  favour  of  a  constitu. 
tion  like  that  of  their  neighbours,  the  Norw*egians.  Not  a  few 
^entertain  republican  sentiments,  and  make  no  scruiile  to  (‘x press 
them.  The  royal  family  are  nevertheless  universally  beloved. 

;  Swan  River  Settlement. — We  have  at  present  upon  our  table 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman  w  ho  holds  a  subordinate  office  in  this 
•colony.  The  writer  is  a  man  of  observation,  and  iiieliiiod  to  see 
every  thing  coulenr  dr  rose*  With  this  forewarning,  w^o  proceed 
to  give  an  abstract  of  his  statements,  stripped,  how  ever,  of  tlieir 
.panegyrical  epithets,  ('oehrane  sound  is  the  only  station  v/hkU 
affords  safe  anchorage  all  the  year.  It  is  capacious,  but  of  ditli. 
cult  access.  The  roast  has  been  explored  to  the  southward,  as 
f.ir  as  King  George’s  sound.  In  this  extent  of  coast  four  rivers 
fall  into  the  sea.  The  Murray,  at  a  (lisiance  of  thirty  miles  from 
•  Perth ;  the  Preston  and  the  Collie,  at  port  lieschenault ;  the 
Blackw’ood,  at  Cape  Leiuvin.  To  the  northward,  upwards  of 
3X)  miles  have  been  traversed,  and  a  river  has  been  discovered 
.fifty  or  seventy  miles  from  Perth,  whieli  has  as  yet  reeeiv(*d  iio 
.name.  All  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  a  considerable 
w%'iy  into  the  interior,  and  have  wmter  sufficient  to  float  small 
ve.sspls,  Avhieh,  howev(*r,  are  prevented  from  approaching  them 
by  the  bars  at  their  embouehnres*  The  twui  jiarties  which, 
.about  a  year  ago,  penetrated  beyond  the  Darling  range  of  hills, 
iliseov’ered  a  fertile  country,  commencing  within  miles  of 
the  Swan.  A  considerable  river  tlow’^s  through  this  district,  to. 
wards  the  north-east.  The  population  of  the  colony  was 
calculated,  at  the  date  of  the  letter  from  wdiich  wo  derive  our 
information,  to  amount  to  ‘2>0().  The  hanks  of  the  Swan  and 
Canning  rivers  were  completely  located.  The  buildings  are  chiefly 
of  wood— a  few  of  stone— the  remainder  of  u'ctWe  and  daub,  A 
jail  has  been  ercctml  at  Freemaiitle  of  stone ;  “  another  of  the 
same,”  and  barracks  at  Perth.  The  church  is  a  wmodoii  building, 
covered  w’ith  thatch,  and  large  enough  to  contain  about  i(K)  per¬ 
sons.  The  surrounding  country  is  intersected  by  frequent  lagoons. 
The  soils  are  various— sandy,  clayey,  alluvial,  gravelly,  and  loam. 
Even  the  sandy  and  gravelly,  except  wdiere  the  sandstone  creeps 
out,  are  capable  of  bearing  crops.  The  clayey,  alluvial,  and  loam, 
are  very  fertile.  The  alluvial,  being  subject  to  inundations,  is  bet- 
ter  suited  for  meadow^  land.  The  farmers  had  to  sustain  great 
losses  the  first  year,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  jirojier  season  for 
sowing.  They  have,  however,  since  they  discovered  this,  betttT 
prospects  of  success.  Labourers  earn  from  ;ls.  (hi.  to  p(?r  diem. 
The  farmers  find  their  stock  iiicre;isiug.  Merchants  realize  on  their 
sales  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Tiie  only  crop  of  liay  yet  hronglit 
to  market  sold  at  L.I0  per  ton.  The  colony  has  already  had  several 
vessels  from  India ;  tw<»  or  three  from  the  Die  of  P'raiice ;  and  one 
from  the  Sunda  islands.  Our  friend’s  account  of  the  natural  pro. 
ducts  of  the  island,  it  wnuild  puzzle  our  friends  Greville  or  Wil¬ 
son  themselves  to  translate  into  techiii<*al  language  j  we  therefore 
give  them  in  his  owni,  riic  trees  he  states  to  he  the  most  niagiii- 
ficoiit  he  has  seen.  ’Ihe  banksia  is  most  frequent  in  sandy  soils. 
Tfiis,  wdth  the  grass-tree,  is  chielly  used  as  firew'ood.  A  species 
of  evergreen  cedar  furnishes  beautiful  materials  for  furniture. 
There  are  besides,  oak,  wmttle,  pine,  blue  gum,  floodml  gum,  red 
gum,  box,  iron  hark,  and  stringy  bark.  Many  of  the  full-groivu 
trees  are  occasionally  found  rotten  at  the  core.  Shrubs  are  in- 
[  numerable,  and  grasses  in  great  variety.  The  most  remarkable 
I  among  the  latter  are  the  kangaroo,  oat,  rye,  and  rib  grasses,  and 
I  a  species  of  Yorkshire  tog. — The  native  dogs  arc  n'lineroiis,  and 
resemble  the  fox,  both  in  external  appearance  and  propensities. 
A  native  eat  is  mentioned,  but  no  description  given.  Of  kang.u 
roos,  there  are  three  kinds— the  forest,  the  wallabee,  and  the  rat. 
Opossums  have  been  killed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  rats  are  in 
great  abundance  — The  birds  are — eagles,  vultures,  Iiawks,  and 
owls ;  cockatoos,  parrots,  and  parroqiiets ;  magpies  and  crows, 
iimeli  like  our  owui ;  wdld  turkeys  (y),  golden  w'inged  pigeons,  and 
quails  ;  emus;  black  swans,  and  ducks,  and  an  iinmensc*  variety  of 
smaller  birds.  A  large  bird  is  also  mentioned,  of  a  hljick  colour, 
with  red  feathers  in  the  head,  not  unlike  our  blackcock.  The 
rivers  and  sea  abound  in  fish  Pendi,  roacli,  mullet,  guagnms, 
crawfish,  and  .shrimps,  in  tlie  rivers  :  in  the  S(*a,  king’s  fi>li,  in  ‘Jize 
like  a  cod,  In  shape  like  a  salmon  ;  and  the  snaiqier,  a  middling-  dze  I 
fiat  fish.  Whah*s  are  numerous,  and  sliarks. — 'I'htu-i*  are  many 
snakes,  but  nobody  lia.«  as  yet  hi*oii  ])it  by  them.  The  greatest 
plagues  of  the  planters  are  musquitoos  and  fleas. — The  tlier.’uo- 
meter  ranges  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  from  .V)  ta  TiGlegrec-^ ; 
at  mid-day,  from  flO  to  l*Jil.  This  meridian  Imat,  how’ev«*r,  is  abated 
by  the  sea-breeze,  w  hichsets  in  up  the  river  at  that  time. 
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